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STATE EXPANSION 


HETHER we are alarmed about it or 

look upon it complacently, the growth 

of the political State is a fact too ap- 
parent to be denied. The line which separates 
social life from political life is fast disappear- 
ing and the individual is progressively being 
merged in the citizen as the State assumes con- 
trol over one sphere of life after another. The 
State is again taking on the all-absorbing char- 
acter which it possessed in the Greek world 


‘where society and State were synonymous 


terms and the social and ethical life was a life 
of political citizenship. This tendency is ac- 
celerated by certain critical circumstances 
which have become world-wide. In the totali- 
tarian nations the tendency towards what 
might be called Stateism is a deliberate policy, 
in other nations it is an unconscious drift, and 
on that account the more dangerous since it is 
rather difficult to watch a drift. It appears that 
even democracies cannot escape the trend and 
are being swept on in a direction totally at vari- 
ance with basic democratic principles. 

If this development occurred in an atmos- 
phere permeated by socialistic and communis- 
tic ideas it would be easy to understand, but 
Stateism is making its appearance in milieus 
that always have been strongholds of Liber- 
alism and Individualism and which are still 
preponderantly dedicated to these theories. It 
may, therefore, be inferred that the emerging 
Stateism of our days is neither socialistic in its 
fundamental inspiration nor Marxian in its 
complexion. As a matter of fact, Socialism has 
not much use for the State; it certainly has no 
sympathy whatsoever for the existing State 
which it regards as an instrument of exploita- 
tion used by the capitalistic classes to main- 
tain their position. If this is borne in mind the 
Stateism so prominent at the present shows it- 
self in an entirely new light and reveals itself 
as antagonistic to Socialism. 

The traditional State has always aimed at the 
preservation of the existing order. It would 
not surprise us much if we discovered that the 
sudden predilection for increased government 
activity, especially in the field of industry, 
arose chiefly from an anxious concern for the 
perpetuation of the capitalistic régime, the 


breakdown of which is feared by its benefici- 


aries. The State is piously invoked to salvage 
a system which is in jeopardy of being com- 
pletely destroyed. Capitalism is prepared to 
make concessions and sacrifices provided it sur- 
vives in its essential constitution. A strange 
situation has developed, namely this, that capi- 
talism sees no hope of surviving save by the 
assistance of the State. 

In its heyday capitalism repudiated govern- 
ment interference, in its decline it welcomes, 
and calls for, government intervention. Of 
course, the statement is not entirely exact since 
the vested interests have always enjoyed the 
favor of organized government until very 
recent times. In the present situation there are 
currents and countercurrents which it is some-’ 
times difficult to appraise according to their 
true meaning. But that the Stateism of the 
present is enlisted in the service of capitalism 
seems to be fairly obvious. That, however, does 
not make the trend less dangerous. Nor does 
it in any way make the concept of Stateism fit 
into the Catholic philosophy of the State. We 
do not feel that it is the duty of the State to 
buttress the crumbling walls of the capitalistic 
system. 

That the present Stateism is more the op- 
portunistic outgrowth of circumstances and a 
measure of expediency than the result of a theo- 
ry may be inferred from the manner in which 
it came into being. Thus Mr. James P. War- 
basse writes: “The New Deal is not the result 
of any economic theory; it is a practical expedi- 
ent in the emergency to help the profit system 
keep going.”!) The New Deal may represent 
a mild and innocuous form of Stateism but it 
certainly is a departure from the traditional 
laissez-faire attitude of the government; yet it 
is not revolutionary in the sense that it aimed 
at the introduction of a new economic order, its 
main concern rather being to get the existing 
order out of its sad plight of suspended anima- 
tion. Somehow the old capitalism is beginning 
to adjust itself to the new situation. The same 
author also observes: ‘“‘The movement toward 
more government and toward State ownership 
is coming about, not so much because of the 
propaganda of Socialists, but more as a result 


1) The Socialistic Trend as Affecting the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. 
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of the failure of the profit system to satisfy hu- 
man needs.’’”) 

The following remark very accurately de- 
scribes the genesis and quality of the Stateism 
which has obtained such vogue among contem- 
poraries: “It is promoted commonly by forces 
which are vehement against Socialism.” That 
is unmistakable in those countries in which 
Stateism has adopted its most exaggerated 
form in the shape of totalitarianism. Now 
Stateism is a questionable protection against 
Socialism. In fact, it is a highly dubious means 
for any end, and that for this peculiar reason 
that Stateism contains in it potentialities which 
may develop in the most unexpected ways and 
by some strange twist bring the very evils 
from which it is supposed to deliver us. The 
above quoted author expresses this thought 
when he says: “Socialism is seen coming to 
Italy and Germany in the guise of anti-social- 
ism; and it may be that Fascism will come to 
the United States in the guise of anti-fas- 
cism.’’?) 

The means must be chosen not merely with 
a view to immediate practical results but also 
with regard to possible mental attitudes which 
it may foment. The danger inherent in State- 
ism lies in this that it is likely to produce un- 
due reliance on government help and to inca- 
pacitate individuals and groups for self help. 
It may engender stateparasitism, to our way of 
thinking a very unwholesome mentality. If the 
means surreptitiously contains the elements we 
combat in the end, it will betray us and lead us 
where we do not want to go. 

In this connection we might profitably pon- 
der the words of Mr. George Davies who 
shrewdly remarks: ‘“‘The methods that men use 
live after them, their ideals are oft interred 
with their bones.’’*) Accordingly, the means 
must be related to the end in spirit and moral 
quality. While bringing about the end it must 
at the same time educate for the end. If it is 
not in harmony with the end it can have no edu- 
cative influence. A means which is alien to 
the spirit of the end turns into a fatal snare. 
We can see, therefore, how Democracy can 
come to grief and defeat itself if it resorts to 
methods which are foreign to its ideals and 
principles. 

The trend toward Stateism grows out of the 
social conditions of our times in which practic- 
ally all traces of organization have disappeared. 
No great social agency remains outside the 
State. Whatever is to be done for society and 
the common good, therefore, must be done by 
the State. This unfortunate condition cannot 
be ignored and must be reckoned with. Even 
the papal encyclical sees itself compelled to call 


2) Ibid. 

3) Ibid. 

4) Quoted from Maurice B. Reckitt, A Christian Soci- 
ology for Today. 
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on the State for the restoration of society. 
However, it does not sanction Stateism because, 
though it admits the necessity of State action, 
it takes pains to limit such action and to empha- 
size its temporary character. Stateism in its 
modern sense favors an expansion of political 
action; it wishes to open up new and larger 
fields to the governmental agencies, and gov- 
ernments are but too willing to take the plunge. 

This is radically opposed to the ideas of 
Quadragesimo anno as the following passage 
plainly proves. We read: ‘When We speak of 
the reform of the social order it is principally 
the State We have in mind. Not indeed that all 
salvation is to be hoped from its intervention, 
but because on account of the evil of Individu- 
alism, as We called it, things have come to such 
a pass that the highly developed social life 
which once flourished in a variety of prosper- 
ous institutions organically linked with each 
other, has been damaged and all but ruined, 
leaving thus virtually only individuals and the 
State.’”’ So recourse to the State is necessary 
since the tasks to be accomplished are beyond 
the power of individuals. But it is the idea of 
the encyclical that this condition of affairs 
should be speedily remedied. The idea of the 
Holy Father is that the State should free itself 
of Stateism as promptly as possible. 

Not Stateism is the ideal but a reorganiza- 
tion of society which renders Stateism unnec- 
essary. The State of today is too much encum- 
bered already. State expansion is, therefore, 
not desirable. Political activity has important 
and specific functions and to these it should con- 
fine itself. What smaller organizations can do 
the State should not undertake. And if there 
are no smaller groups to relieve the State of 
tasks which are not its tasks at all and which it 
has assumed only under the pressure of circum- 
stances, it should with all dispatch restore these 
groups. This is in the best interests of the 
State itself, for freed from tasks not belonging 
to its realm it can the better accomplish the 
work that is truly its own and cannot be dele- 
gated to an inferior organization. 

It should be well understood that the op- 
ponents of Stateism do not hold that the State 
is a vanishing quantity or that the government 
which governs least is the best government. 
Nor do they feel that the State should be weak- 
ened. On the contrary, it is their conviction 
that the State is absolutely necessary for socie- 
ty and that it cannot be superseded by any oth- 
er agency; that the State must be strong lest 
it become subservient to some particular group. 
They wish to see the State strengthened in its 
own legitimate sphere that it may exercise its 
supreme control for the welfare of society and 
the good of all and not be degraded to a tool 
either of capital or labor. 


C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 
St. Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
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ST. VLADIMIR AND THE 
CHRISTIAN STATE 


HILE Msgr. D’Herbigny may have 

done a disservice to Vladimir Soloviev, 

as we believe, by introducing him to 
the English speaking world as “A Russian 
Newman,” his biography of the distinguished 
philosopher and theologian should have aroused 
a far deeper interest in this singularly serious 
_and learned advocate of the reconciliation of 
the Russian Orthodox Church with Rome than 
the well known prelate’s scholarly book has 
succeeded in doing. Having come to know So- 
loviev, English speaking Catholics would un- 
derstand better the Russian mind and realize 
that Russia’s problems have long been to a 
large degree of a spiritual nature. 

While Soloviev loved his “mother Russia’ 
deeply, he grieved she should be separated from 
the great universal Church. For he was confi- 
dent that the Russian Empire “isolated in its 
absolutism is a menace to Christendom, a 
probable source of endless strife and warfare. 
But the Russian Empire, willing to serve and 
to protect the universal Church and social or- 
ganization, will bring peace and blessing to the 
nation.” The Orthodox Church Soloviev 
thought “unfaithful to Christ’? and therefore 
“the most barren and abnormal phenomenon 
on the face of the earth, doomed to failure by 
God’s word. A Church, forming part of a 
State, of a ‘Kingdom of the world,’ has been 
false to its mission, and must share the fate of 
all the kingdoms of the world. It has ceased 
to have in itself any raison d’étre, and con- 
demns itself to weakness and death.” 

When, in 1888, the Russian bureaucracy at- 
tempted to commemorate the 900th annivers- 
ary of the baptism of St. Vladimir and the con- 
version of the Russian people to Christianity, 
Soloviev subjected this event to an acid test 
which destroyed the halo a religious officialdom 
had surrounded their celebration with. First 
published in France’s most distinguished Ca- 
tholic daily, L’Univers, this essay is of far 
greater significance than its title implies. As 
Dr. L. Koblinsky-Ellis remarks: “It is a rare 
good fortune that it should have been possible 
for the great Christian philosopher to produce 
a brief discourse on his doctrine of the hier- 
archic relation between the ecclesiastical and 
the civil power and leave behind at all his own 
authentic presentation of his conception of the 
Russian religious question.” Because we see 
the freedom of the Church today threatened in 
not a few other countries, we present herewith 
to our readers what we believe to be the first 
translation into English of Soloviev’s enlighten- 
ing treatise. 

ek ek 

Official circles in Russia recently observed 
- the nine hundredth anniversary of the baptism 

of St. Vladimir. For the celebration members 


87 


of the higher bureaucracy came from St. Pet- 
ersburg to Kiev and made every effort to lend 
fitting dignity to the jubilee. All honor to the 
bureaucracy! The circumstances surrounding 
this particular event chosen for celebration 
clearly indicate a certain understanding of the 
truth. The commemoration of the event, al- 
though proving a certain inconsistency, none 
the less commands our respect. 

It has of late been declared that State Abso- 
lutism is both the true foundation and the sub- 
stance of the orthodox faith, and at the same 
time of the historical life of the Russian peo- 
ple. For these reasons it might have been ad- 
visable to link the great national jubilee with 
some other date than the year 988,!) or to per- 
sons other than St. Vladimir who (as must 
needs be admitted) is but distantly associated 
with the political system, the glorification of 
which pervaded the speeches delivered in Kiev. 

If the absolutism of the secular powers is to 
be considered as the only principle of our na- 
tional life, it is then necessary to show the in- 
disputable triumphs of this principle. Was it 
not a triumph when Ivan IV strangled the voice 
of a Christian conscience, in the person of the 
Sainted Metropolitan Philipp, who had rebelled 
against the despotism of absolute power? It 
was not in the reign of Ivan IV but a century 
later, under the ‘‘most quiet” (“tishaishi”’) Czar 
Alexei Michailowitsch (father of Peter the 
Great) that the absolutism of Moscow com- 
pleted its victory through the simultaneous sup- 
pression of the freedom of the Church that had 
found its last defender in the person of the 
great Patriarch Nikon, and the suppression of 
religious freedom, represented by the Staroveri 
(the “old believers”) who were burned in great 
numbers because of their attachment to the old 
ritual. 

The year 1681 saw the death of two of the 
most prominent adversaries of State Absolu- 
tism. Although violently opposed to one an- 
other as regards their life’s work, they were 
united against the authority of the State that 
persecuted them. Both perished with the sus- 
pension of the independence of the Church, 
with regard to which they were at opposite 
poles. At the same time that the Patriarch Ni- 
kon, this haughty representative of the hiera- 
tic principle concerning high-priestly power, 
broke down under the weight of his degrada- 
tion and exile, his former adversary, the “pro- 
topope’ Awwakum, the brave and reckless 
leader of the “Staroveri” and a true exponent 
of religious freedom for the Russian people, 
“mounted the pyre” in the town of the Czars. 

Hence, should anyone be seeking a year 
worthy of commemoration, for a great epoch in 
the history of Russian Caesaropapism, this 
would be the year to choose. 

The bureaucratic régime at St. Petersburg, 
however, neglected to celebrate, in 1881, the 


1) The year of Russia’s baptism. Translator’s note. 
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great triumph to which it owes its existence. 
he truly Christian Russia will thank the bu- 
reaucracy for this neglect, as well as for the 
praiseworthy attempt to glorify St. Vladimir. 
We can give only what we have. This is why 
the celebration of the jubilee of Orthodox Rus- 
sia was not noteworthy for any particular fact, 
despite the presence of Serbian statesmen—so 
well known for religious fervor—despite the 
congratulations of British Protestant bishops, 
and even despite the arrival of two monophy- 
site priests from Abyssinia. 

This also explains why not a word was said 
at Kiev that would inspire a true, revealed re- 
ligion, effect an inner, deep movement of the 
national soul, or recall the memory of our first 
Christian Prince. The bureaucracy, absolutely 
sterile as regards things of the spirit and ideas, 
had organized a public display according to its 
own image, i. e., a series of official ceremonies 
that called to mind the decline of Byzantium 
rather than a consciousness of the birth of a 
young nation. But we should not overlook the 
compliment paid to Christianity by the presence 
of such men as the English prelates and the 
Abyssinian idolaters. 

But even these kindly sentiments do not 
grant our bureaucrats the right solemnly to 
proclaim themselves the true representatives of 
the whole of Russia. 

In vain do the bureaucrats claim to speak in 
the name of the Russian people, when they have 
nothing to say, when they are unwilling to un- 
derstand the past of this people and cannot re- 
veal its future. But their sin of pride (like all 
other sins) carries with it its corresponding 
punishment. According as the hollow existence 
is consolidated, its hollowness becomes more 
manifest. 

Two prominent men, Russian statesmen of 
extraordinary intelligence and unquestionable 
piety and patriotism, Count Ignatjeff and Po- 
bedonoszeff, openly expressed their opinion re- 
garding the nine hundredth anniversary of the 
introduction of Christianity into Russia. Both 
misunderstood and completely misrepresented 
in a most curious way the true meaning of the 
great event they were desirous of commemorat- 
ing, but their mistake was not a personal one. 
For just as there exists, according to the Chris- 
tian teaching, the grace of God, associated with 
a certain state of affairs (grdce d’Etat), corre- 
spondingly there must exist the opposite condi- 
tion (disgrace d’Etat). 

Now the Count Ignatjeff, president of the 
pan-Slav, or more accurately the pan-Russian 
committee, declared?) that St. Vladimir had 
adopted the Christian faith with the conviction 
that some day all the Slav nations would speak 
Russian and would combine to form one nation 
and one State. 

Pobedonoszeff, the bureaucratic head of the 
State Church, declared that St. Vladimir had 


2) This address was not delivered in Kiev, but in St. 
Petersburg during a solemn session of the Slay society. 
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converted with the intention of establishing ab- 
solutism and caesaropapism in the Russian em- 
pire. The absence of God’s grace In this in- 
stance (disgrace d’Etat) is quite evident here, 
so much so that it would be superfluous to dwell 
on the matter further. 

The historical event that brought about the 
establishment of a Christian Russia having 
been thus considered from the Pan-Slav and the 
caesaropapist point of view, it remains for us 
to examine it from the Christian standpoint, 
which incidentally coincides with the historical 
point of view. It is undeniably historically true 
that at the time of his conversion St. Vladimir 
had no thought of “Russifying” all the Slavs, 
neither did he intend to lay the foundation of 
a future caesaropapism. through the majestic 
institution of the office of a headprocurator of 
the “Most Holy Synod” in St. Petersburg. 

When St. Vladimir was baptized, the people, 
at his bidding, followed his example. He had 
but one objective: to become a Christian him- 
self and to Christianize the Russian people. 

It is not necessary to falsify history, or to 
color the past with the shortcomings and in- 
justices of our own time—faults of which form- 
er centuries are innocent—to ascertain how the 
Prince of Kiev regarded Christianity. We have 
been spared a disgrace d’Etat and thus encoun- 
ter no difficulty when we examine the records of 
the ancient chronicler (Letopisez) Nestor, who 
in his youth had met contemporaries of St. 
Vladimir and therefore was able to grasp and 
appreciate the sentiments of the Prince and his 
people better than the present-day bureaucrats. 
Besides the chronicle (Letopis) of Nestor—the 
only original source recounting the details of 
the greatest event in our history—there are no 
other sources of information. Therefore, let 
us see what the monk of Kiev-Caves (Pesht- 
sheri) has to say about St. Vladimir, his con- 
version and his Christian ideals. 


Princess Olga (so the ancient Letopis re- 
lates) had been baptized in Constantinople 
about 950 and had repeatedly urged her son 
Sviatoslav?) to follow her example. She used 
to say to him: ‘‘My son, I recognized God and 
am glad. Recognize Him and you too will re- 
joice.” But the stern warrior was unwilling 
to listen to her, or to answer her directly, but 
cried: “How can I accept a foreign teaching? 
My warriors (Drushina) will laugh at me.” 


Thus at the very outset of our story we dis- 


3) Sviatoslav, father of St. Vladimir, was a son of 
Igor and the grandson of Rurik, the first Scandinavian 
prince (Knias) who had been invited by the inhabitants 
of Novgorod in 862 to rule them. The people had said, 
according to the Letopis, “Our land is wide and rich, 
but we have no order in it; come, reign and rule over 
us.” A relative of Rurik, Oleg (Olaf), who, after the 
former’s death acted as regent until Igor came of age, 
had transferred the capital of the Russian princes to 
Kiev. Sviatoslav had two sons by one of his wives who 
was a Greek, and a third son by a slave woman of the 
Slav race. This third son was St. Vladimir whose des- 
cendants reigned in Russia until 1598, when the ruling 
branch of Moscow died out. 
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cover a stumbling block in the way of true 
progress, viz., a blind nationalism that rejects 
everything foreign without even a preliminary 
investigation. Sviatoslav’s viewpoint fortu- 
nately did not endure and now we see that even 
our “official” patriots are compelled to endorse 
the opposite position, i. e., the one held by St. 
Vladimir, although at heart they doubtlessly 
share the ideas of the pagan Prince. They seem 
to ignore the fact that from their nationalistic 
point of view, our first Christian monarch com- 
mitted a crime when he renounced the faith of 
his fathers and rejected the national traditions, 
In order to embrace a faith that was at once 
new and foreign, accepted from a hostile peo- 
ple. It is more than likely, however, that had 
these critics been contemporaries of St. Vladi- 
mir, they would not have ventured to oppose 
him; for the instinct of slavish submission is 
stronger than nationalism, and men are inclined 
to accept nearly everything, even the truth, 
from a ruler. 

_ The new teaching, hostile to national pagan- 
ism, was not the Greek faith; the souls of St. 
Vladimir and his people had been moved to ac- 
cept the true, universal Christianity. The Chris- 
tian Orient, with its center in Byzantium, had 
preserved throughout the centuries the dog- 
matic truth and had embodied in the liturgy 
the most beautiful expressions of religious sen- 
timent. These factors, however, concerned 
merely with dogma and cult, do not in them- 
selves constitute the whole of Christianity; 
there still remains the social and political influ- 
ence of a true religion, the organization of the 
collective forces of Christianity for the regen- 
eration of the world—in a word, there still re- 
mains the militant Church. 

This most important aspect of Christianity 
seems, strangely enough, not to have been un- 
derstood by the Eastern Christians and to have 
been rejected after the separation of the 
Churches. 

The ideal of religious life, as it existed in the 
East following the schism, was curiously in- 
complete and is astonishingly analogous to the 
teachings of Eastern paganism, Buddhism, and 
Manichaeism. The Christians of Byzantium of 
course knew that the entire world was steeped 
in evil. But they overlooked the fact that Jesus 
Christ had conquered the world in the begin- 
ning and its center, and that the aim of the 
militant Church must be to maintain this ab- 
solute victory until the end of time and apply it 
to all the relative spheres of human existence. 
Byzantine piety sought merely the salvation of 
the individual soul, not the regeneration of so- 
ciety and the salvation of the world. To these 
semi-Christians, the world must continue to re- 
main steeped in evil; they held it useless to 
struggle to conquer the world. Far better, they 
believed, to escape the world, to hide in the wil- 
derness and to become monks or hermits. The 
perfect Christian must needs be an anchorite. 
The ideal of Christian life—so far as can be 

generally realized on earth—is Holy Mount 


(3) ), 
oog 


Athos (Aphén), where thousands of monks 
who have renounced the world and all their in- 
terests in it, devote themselves exclusively to 
prayer and contemplation of the “uncreated 
light of Tabor” (Favorsky Swet). Hence, 
there exists no militant Church in the Kast, only 
a deserting one. 


(To be continued) 


THE LURE OF THE VILLAGE’) 


ITTLE Gidding and Trefecca, Brook Farm 
and Fruitlands, Ditchling and the Cots- 
_ wold Bruderhof; undenominational, Dis- 
senting, Anglican, Catholic; for three hundred 
years the social-history of England and the 
United States has been strewn with the exper- 
iments of Christian men and women who have 
heard a call, ‘Come out, my people,” and have 
sought life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness in a withdrawal in varying measures from 
the world around them. The movement to 
which I refer is not monastic, though there are 
obvious points of contact. Monasticism offers 
an extraordinary life; these people are essen- 
tially seeking ordinary, normal life—and by 
means which at once cause them to be dubbed 
a their fellows “freaks,” ‘cranks,’ and the 
ike. 

The Catholics of England, a small minority, 
are almost entirely an urban community, and 
since the war of 1914-18 there has been a move- 
ment among them, not widespread, not really 
strong, but persistent, in favor of what may be 
called “back-to-the-land” or “agrarianism.” It 
is not my purpose here to sketch the history of 
that movement or to detail the various experi- 
ments, land colonies, associations, and so on to 
which it has given rise. In so far as its object 
was to get people out of the industrial areas to 
live on, and to a considerable degree by means 
of, the land, it has been an almost complete 
failure; and all I wish to do is to particularize 
what seem to me to be some of the reasons for 
its failure, reasons for which, in my opinion, 
it may be said to have deserved to fail. 

Not all the reasons apply to all the experi- 
ments or all the persons engaged in them; I am 
concerned with what seem to be very common 
tendencies in Catholic land colonies. Nor am I 
an unfriendly critic—on the contrary. I yield to 
no one in my detestation of capitalist-indus- 
trialism and its effects, or in my recognition of 
the preferability of country life (even modern 
country life) to contemporary city life for the 
human whole of body and spirit; and I sincere- 
ly admire the courage and enterprise of those 


1) While there is no exact counterpart in the United 
States of the English land colonies of which Mr. Att- 
water speaks, none the less certain back-to-the-land 
enthusiasts have professed the spirit against which the 
author inveighs. We believe the application of Mr. 
Attwater’s remarks concerning English conditions can 
be made to our own country with little difficulty on the 
reader’s part. Ed. Social Justice Review. 
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who have attempted a drastic personal remedy 
for present-day ills. 

I have just referred to “land colonies,” and 
it is right there that I detect a fundamental 
fault, perhaps the fundamental fault, of the 
movement. A number of people come into the 
country and proceed to make themselves a 
closed corporation, a colony, distinguished from 
their neighbors by their religion, by other prin- 
ciples and opinions, by their way of living, even 
by peculiarities of dress and deportment (e. g., 
beards. I like and defend beards, but they are 
not necessary to the tilling of the soil). By so 
doing the colonists, whether they want to or 
not, cut themselves off from those around them, 
from their life and common interests; they 
form a peculiar people, a sect. 

Degenerate and neglected as it is, offering a 
life of grinding insufficiency both temporally 
and spiritually, there is still a rural agricul- 
tural life and tradition in England,?) organic- 
ally descended from that of the Middle Ages 
(or whenever else you like to see a mythical 
golden age). If aman wants to go back to the 
land the thing to do, I submit, is to go as an in- 
dividual, or several individuals together, into 
that living, if feeble, stream of English or other 
local agriculture, as a landowner or tenant 
farmer or hired man, according to his circum- 
stances. He is then part of the agricultural 
people, not cut off from them; if he has any 
contribution to make he makes it organically 
from within, and does not vainly try to teach 
or impose it from outside. 

Above all, he is then in a position humbly to 
learn from those who can teach him so much. 
All country life grew to its best from natural 
units, families, hamlets, villages, from a com- 
mon life, not from ‘‘colonies” and exterior doc- 
trines; it can be restored only in the same way. 
Talk has been heard of establishing a “Catholic 
agricultural village.” But the thing would be 
a freak even if it could happen: it would have 
no proper place in the common life. Besides, a 
village cannot be established: it is an organism 
that grows out of a variety of circumstances. 

Allied to this consideration is the woman's 
problem. There have been, and are, places to 
train Catholic men for the land; I have never 
heard of one to train women for their wives. 
Yet how many individual and corporate land 
attempts have broken down on the woman’s 
side. A girl who has had a nice suburban up- 
bringing and worked for several years as a 
stenographer, or one who has read wisely as 
well as widely, and been to an art school, may 
give a notional assent, or a sincere real assent, 
to her husband’s enthusiasm and what it means 
for her. But the odds are heavy that it will be 
far too much for her in practice, and she can’t 
be blamed if she refuses to go on. 


Let the man who wants to work on the land 


2) With necessary adjustments, the same things are 
true of the U. S. A. 
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marry a girl who is there already, some farm- 
er’s daughter. But she may not be a Catholic. 
And so what? Granted that it is most desir- 
able in principle that man and wife should be 
of the same religion, nevertheless many a good 
Catholic marries a good Protestant for less 
good reasons than I am concerned with here. 

Sooner or later in conversation with “colon- 
ists” the conversion of Protestants to the faith 
of their forefathers is bound to crop up. No 
doubt the presence of numbers of Catholics, 
sharing the life and fortunes of their neighbors 
and distinguished by their practical Christian- 
ity, would be a most powerful factor in break- 
ing down the prejudice of a solidly Protestant 
or indifferent rural population. But as things 
are, the colonists’ “popery’”’ is simply one 
among their other peculiarities—like beards 
and contempt for radio and reaping with a 
hook—and one which is usually a sine qua non 
for membership in the colony. Nor is the Faith 
always held and practiced modestly, but flaunt- 
ed in the faces of those who are ignorant, sus- 
picious and fearful of it, held up before them 
almost as if adherence to the Church of Rome 
would cure all ills—and make us all “simple- 
lifers.”” The motive is good: apostolic zeal. But 
the effects are deplorable. People are brought 
to integral Christianity in rural parts as else- 
where, by modest works of faith, hope and 
charity and carrying oneself humbly withal; 
table-thumping and dogmatizing and despising 
people who live in towns defeat their own ends. 
To produce followers religion must be eirenic- 
al and Catholics must sympathetically associate 
themselves with the activities and interests of 
their Protestant neighbors to the uttermost de- 
gree that is legitimate. A man may ‘“maxi- 
mize” religiously and morally as much as he 
likes for himself, but he has no business to try 
and impose his rigors on other people. 

The type of “land-colonism” I have in mind 
is definitely a personal vocation for the few, 
and a vocation that is entitled to respect. Un- 
fortunately its devotees, its exaltés, seem to re- 
gard it as a universal panacea and—at least 
in their talk—would apparently urge it on all 
and sundry. They talk a lot about liberty, but 
their practice of it tends to be rudimentary. 
They talk and ratiocinate too much altogether 
—their job is tillage. 

These “colonists” may or may not know more 
about farming than their neighbors; some of 
their methods that so astonish those same 
neighbors may or may not be good practice in 
twentieth century conditions: what is certain 
is that those neighbors are making a living of 
sorts and making it within the “apostolic suc- 
cession” of their native tradition, however de- 
based and obfuscated that tradition may be; 
whereas the colonists are generally not making 
a living and are definitely outside the local tra- 
dition. They are a sect, cut off from the main 
body; and the fact that their social and econom- 
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ie doctrine may be sound does not justify the 
tendency, sometimes apparent, to give them- 
selves airs about it to the plain folk around 
them, who very properly are only amused 
when “taught to suck eggs” by those whom they 
regard as cranks. 

Doctrine—there’s another rub. Catholic land 
colonies are generally mixed up in a greater or 
less degree with that definite philosophy and 
infinitely varied concrete usually called “Dis- 
tributism.” Now the first high-priests of con- 
temporary distributism were the late G. K. 
Chesterton and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, both great 
and estimable men—but not faultless. And 
among their faults is an aptitude for producing 
an explosive epigram or a dogmatic affirmation 
precisely at the point where reasoned proof is 
called for. This aptitude has become a habit in 
many of their followers, and too many of them 
are nothing if not doctrinaire. This is most 
clearly displayed in the attitude of many 
“colonists” to the products of the industrial sys- 
tem, especially modern machinery. 

These gentlemen are prone to pride them- 
selves on their clear thinking and consistency 
(qualities, it is sometimes to be inferred, that 
can be found only in communion with the Holy 
See!), and yet their practical relations with in- 
dustrialism won’t bear a moment’s examina- 
tion. All of us who live in a “civilized” coun- 
try in the twentieth century are inextricably 
tied up with the industrial system; whether we 
like it or not, we can’t get away from it—if we 
do, we die, and our first duty is to conserve life 
and support our families. We may well feel it 
incumbent upon us, for one reason or another, 
to make use of that system and its products as 
little as may be: but when we draw a line it 
should be drawn rationally and not arbitrarily. 

Our “colonists” are inclined to be arbitrary. 
They will expend valuable time and energy in 
getting wood fuel because they won’t burn coal 
—hut they use paraffin in their lamps and few 
will make their own candles. They justify 
(and rightly) their use of railroad trains, but 
jibe at the telephone; they will possess bicycles 
but not motor-cars, factory soap but not baths. 
They scorn the delights of main drainage and 
company’s water, but make free use of such 
_ public services as the post-office and concrete 
roads. They wear factory-made boots and cor- 
duroys, but pity the poor clerk who gets his 
suit from the same factory. They most praise- 
worthily themselves make things that other 
people buy in poorer quality—but it is industri- 
alism’s tools, materials and transport that en- 
able them to do so. I am not defending indus- 
trialism (which I abhor) or the products of 
mass-production, many of which are beneath 
contempt. I am complaining of what has be- 
come precious like anti-industrial ballyhoo. 

This might be excused and passed over as an 
- excess of enthusiasm or a mistaken intransig- 

ence in a good cause. But unhappily it has got 


mixed up with morals, and when moral fervor 
comes in at the door charity is too often blown 
out of the window—and common-sense, too. 
Years ago a gothic-revivalist referred in The 
Commonweal to concrete as “obscene,” and 
when I asked how could concrete be obscene 
or natural stone chaste, answer came there 
none. Some of the “colonists” talk as if those 
who do not share their views, or who decry 
their practice, are therefore wallowing in her- 
esy, intellectual dishonesty and mortal sin— 
they do not even give us the benefit of invinci- 
ble ignorance. I have heard some of them 
maintain that a Catholic is not entitled to do all 
that the Church does not forbid to alleviate the 
spiritual and temporal hardship and moral dif- 
ficulties brought upon him by capitalist indus- 
trialism; I have heard them infer that the 
clergy ought not do to all the Church allows to 
enable their urban flocks to live as best they 
may in a bad world. Presumably their fathers- 
in-God should order them to flee to the moun- 
tains—and excommunicate them if they don’t. 
This is doctrinairness in excelsis, an apotheosis 
of sectarianism. I am not saying that I do not 
think it is the duty of the clergy to oppose any 
oppressive social system, or that in fact most 
of them do all that they might in this line: I 
am saying that that is not their first business. 

There are, too, some queer and inconsequent 
things mixed up with back-to-the-landery 
among Catholics, mostly arising from distribu- 
tist influences. There is a curious attachment 
(pre-1939) to the Polish nation, as the expo- 
nent and heroic defender throughout the ages 
of something called ‘Catholic culture’’—dis- 
tributists are polonophile just as ‘‘political-re- 
alist”’ intellectuals are francophile: both are 
germanophobe and both are contemptuously 
critical of their fellow English, and more so of 
the inhabitants of the U. S. A. They affect a 
pseudo-rabelaisianism (in a literary sense) in 
their writing, imitating Belloc very badly: they 
perhaps do not know that the commonest Ra- 
belais trick, long words and lots of ’em, was 
used by Charles Kingsley as effectively as by 
anybody—and he a poor benighted Victorian 
Anglican! Above all, they talk a lot about beer, 
and of course drink it too. Beer has become 
for them a test of orthodoxy, of religious ortho- 
doxy: the really good Catholic cannot possibly 
be a teetotaller—otherwise he is at least ma- 
terially a manichaean heretic. Poor Father 
Mathew! And Cardinal Manning, too—but he 
might be excused as “‘only a convert.” © 

I cannot imagine any place where land colo- 
nists of the kind I have in mind would have 
been more uncomfortable and adversely critical 
than at Brook Farm; but I venture to think 
that a good dose of the Brook Farmers’ trans- 
cendentality and tolerance would do their cause 
a world of good. 

DONALD ATTWATER 
Crickhowell, Wales 
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FROM “FREE SOIL” TO LATIFUNDIA 


ECAUSE of the regrettable neglect of 
dailies and weeklies of the popular kind to 
call to the attention of their readers state- 

ments as significant as those contained in a 
recent issue of the Agricultural Situation, a 
Government publication, too little heed is paid 
the dark future facing our farmers. Accord- 
ing to expert opinion, the outlook is as follows: 

“Hard hit by the loss of exports are the producers of 
cotton, tobacco, wheat and fruits. Whatever the out- 
come of the war, the prospect is for small exports in 
the years ahead. Adjustments are needed to the 
changed conditions.”!) 

What is here envisioned should not, by any 
means, be considered as resulting from the 
present war. Ever since the beginning of the 
century American agriculture has tended to- 
ward the end now in sight. For over ten years 
two branches of the Government, Congress and 
the Administration, have attempted in vain to 
stave off the inevitable results of a long pursued 
false economic policy as well as the effects of 
the World War on the exportation of American 
farm products. But the achievements are pa- 
thetic to behold, considering the tremendous 
apparatus set in motion and the high cost of 
the efforts to correct the situation. Wheat 
and cotton prices in 1939 and 1940 were below 
the average for the five years between August, 
1909, and July, 1914. Moreover, the present 
market price of both commodities is far below 
the parity price conceded by the Government. 


In consequence, the “needed adjustment” the 
Agricultural Situation speaks of is being made, 
although without official sanction. We are wit- 
nessing, in fact, a demonstration of the old 
truth that, as against the cumulative propens- 
ity of large capital small properties are gradu- 
ally dissipated and ultimately absorbed: by the 
former. This is particularly true of agricul- 
tural land. In our country, the Great Depres- 
sion has simply accelerated a development the 
beginning of which announced itself a number 
of decades ago in the growth of the total 
amount of farm mortgages. From 1910 to 1920 
the farm mortgage debt increased from $3,300,- 
000,000 to $7,900,000,000. By the beginning of 
1929 it had risen to $9,500,000,000. Since that 
time, it is true, the size of the farm mortgage 
blanket has been cut down, owing in consider- 
able measure to foreclosures and the voluntary 
surrender of farm properties to mortgage hold- 
ers. 


Present developments seem to be carrying us 
towards peasant holdings on the one hand and 
highly mechanized factory farms on the other. 
Unfortunately, the Federal Government is, it 
seems, lending its aid to capitalists whose in- 
tentions are on evil bent. According to the Ne- 
braska Union Farmer, a few men are renting 
more and more farm land in Thurston County, 
Nebraska, for instance, and farming it in large 


1) Loe. cit., Wash., Dec., 1940, p. 1. 


tracts for the Federal benefit payments. One 
man, who does not appear to be the largest op- 
erator in that county by any means, it is said, 
has rented farm after farm until he is now run- 
ning his tractor machinery over seven quarter 
sections, This has rendered vacant six sets of 
farm buildings. 

The situation in Thurston County in regard to 
‘laying field to field,’ as the prophet Isaiah 
called it, appears to the editor of the Nebraska 
publication only an aggravated case of what has 
been going on all over the country. A Coun- 
ty Commissioner in western Nebraska report- 
ed last year that most of the men in the WPA 
crew he was directing were ex-farmers who 
had been crowded off the land by big operators 
out for Federal benefit payments. “And to 
think,” thus ends the editorial, “that all this is 
being done under what is called a ‘conserva- 
tion’ program!” 

It-is no innovation, history tells us, that those 
in power should aggravate by unwise legisla- 
tion the conditions they desire to improve. To 
cure a sick society is indeed a task which de- 
mands of statesmen an unusual degree of con- 
scientiousness, knowledge and foresight. 


¥F. Po K. 


WARDER’S REVIEW 
Still More Sugar 


HAT evil genius may have induced the 

National Grange to throw its influence 
“into an attempt to expand the sugar beet in- 
dustry of the country,” at its recent session, 
conducted at Syracuse, N. Y.? The organiza- 
tion’s Publicity Bureau refers to the resolution 
as one of the most conspicuous of those adopted 
on that occasion. It calls on the Department of 
Agriculture ‘to permit American farmers to 
grow increased acreages of sugar beets and 
sugar cane so that the domestic sugar market 
can be more fully supplied by the home grown 
product.” 

But can this be done without injury to farm- 
ers and manufacturers exporting products and 
goods to Cuba, Hawaii, and the Philippines? Is 
not the resolution an endorsement of self-suf- 
ficiency e Dare we overlook the fact that this 
very policy is to a large extent responsible for 
the present war, in so far as it is due to rea- 
sons of an economic nature? 

According to the National Grange Clip Sheet, 
the Grange, “pursuing its well-established poli- 
cy of ‘the American market for the American 
farmer,’ believes that every opportunity should 
be given to the sugar beet and sugar cane grow- 
ers of the United States to supply the sugar 
needed for home consumption.” Let all other 
countries adopt this policy and in time we may 


become another “hermit nation.” But why. 


then risk a war with Japan for the sake of the 
open door and far eastern markets? 


Our tremendous supplies of wheat, cotton 


ey 
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and tobacco, stored by the Government for lack 
of markets, should suffice to warn us of the re- 
sults of so blind a policy as that to which the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff put the finishing touch. 
Lost markets for farm products led to a Fed- 
eral farm policy which has so far accomplished 
little more than prevent the collapse of large 
sections of American agriculture. 


A Return to Sumptuary Laws 


OWEVER obnoxious the sumptuary laws 
of former centuries may have appeared 
to the disciples of Adam Smith and the latter 
day Manchesterians even in recent years, pres- 
ent tendencies indicate the inclination to return 
to such prohibitions of luxuries as were custo- 
mary once upon a time. The contingencies of 
war, lack of raw material and machines, to- 
gether with the necessity to prevent waste and 
encourage the preservation of all resources are 
quite apt to encourage those who incline to 
measures of a totalitarian nature to have re- 
course to the policy referred to. 

Japan has made a beginning; with the inten- 
tion of promoting a low price policy “the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to secure an economy 
of consumption and accumulation of savings 
by restricting the production and sale of non- 
urgent goods.”!) In accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Price Policy Council, the new 
measure is purposed 


(1) To restrict the use of materials, labor, motive 
power and fuels for the manufacture of luxuries or 
non-urgent goods so that the production and supply of 
wartime necessities may be ensured. 


(2) To restrict purchases of unnecessary, non-urgent 
and luxurious goods, so that surplus purchasing power 
may be diverted to the accumulation of savings and the 
assimilation of national bonds. 


(3) To improve and secure the living conditions of 
the people in accordance with the wartime situation. 


(4) To enforce the official price system more effec- 
tively by prohibiting the production and sale of mer- 
chandise not of standard specifications and grades. 

What Adam Smith would have thought of an 
ordinance of this kind, we know, for he wrote: 
“Tt is the highest impertinence and presump- 
tion in Kings and Ministers, to pretend to 
watch over the economy of private people, and 
restrain their expense, either by sumptuary 
laws, or by prohibiting the importation of for- 
eign luxuries.” And having admonished “Kings 
and Ministers to look well after their own ex- 
pense,” the father of the liberal school of eco- 
nomics continues: “and they may safely trust 
private people with theirs. If their own extra- 
vagance does not ruin the State, that of their 
subjects never will.”2) Such sophistry no 
longer seems convincing, although it is rather 
questionable whether sumptuary laws do really 
accomplish much good. 


1) Contemporary Japan. Tokyo, August, p. 940. 
2) The Wealth of Nations, edited by Edwin Cannan, 
4. ed., London, 1925, vol. I, p. 328. 


(we) 


Capitalism Has Stalled 


ROMOTION of new wants and new means 

of satisfying them is greatly to the advan- 
tage of capital. Hence the things created by 
industry are always in danger of becoming ob- 
solete. Recent experiments have proven, how- 
ever, that capital is unwilling to improve the 
means and methods of production in case the 
promise of immediate profit is lacking. 

According to the Cleveland Trust Company 
Bulletin, 

“Tt is a disquieting fact that now when the defense 
program is demanding from industry almost unpre- 
cedentedly great volumes of production our factory 
equipment is found to be in relatively impaired condi- 
tion to meet the challenge, During the past decade the 
replacement of mechanical equipment in our factories 
has not been sufficiently rapid to keep up with techno- 
logical progress. We have been consuming more real 
capital than we have been producing, and this has been 
because the probable rewards have not been large 
enough to tempt management to install much new ma- 
chinery.” 

In proof of its statement, the Bulletin refers to 
a recent publication of the National Industrial 
Conference Board presenting the results of a 
census of the metal-working machinery in eight 
important groups of industries of our country. 
The data show what percentage of all the met- 
al-working machines in the shops of each of the 
industries is over ten years old. It is generally 
considered by authorities in these matters that 
when such equipment is more than ten years 
old it can no longer be considered to be com- 
petitively efficient. 

But not alone private enterprises have been 
guilty of permitting the mechanical means of 
production to become obsolete. The Govern- 
ment, although it has spent billions of dollars 
in various attempts to provide work for the un- 
employed, is guilty of the same neglect. ‘In the 
arsenals,” says the report, “81 percent of the 
machines are over age.’”’ Only the railroads, so 
desperately short of income during our man- 
made depression, make a worse showing. It 
was found that 82 percent of the machines in 
their repair and construction shops were obso- 
lete. What may be condoned in the railroads, 
so many of which were in the hands of receiv- 
ers, appears inexcusable in the Government. 


Let those who would deliver us to State Capi- 
talism explain. 


Straws in the Wind 


SUBTLE way of indicating that Euro- 

pean affairs are preparing the nations of 
that continent for Socialism was adopted by 
Scott Nearing in a syndicated article, “Old Ord- 
er Sees Hope Die in War,” written by the well 
known Socialist for the Federated Press. 

The present conditions resulting from the 
European war are pictured truthfully enough. 
Possibly it is likewise true that the war “is 
crushing the old order in Europe” and “wiping 
out mass faith in future possibilities of the old 
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system.” However, it is not at all certain 
events must lead to the Socialism Scott Near- 
ing has in mind. Like their master, Karl Marx, 
most Socialists live in anticipation of Capital- 
ism’s final debacle, while matters frequently 
proceed in a direction not anticipated by them. 
The idea of the totalitarian State, erected on a 
foundation of racial supremacy—both products 
of the same Liberalism which sired also Com- 
munism—is a case in point. It is, therefore, 1m- 
probable the new order will be constructed ac- 
cording to the blue prints prepared by Socia- 
lists so long ago. Only the willfully blind could, 
on the other hand, deny the truth of Scott Near- 
ing’s statement: 

“The social order that flourished in Europe before 
1914 and that still existed west of the Soviet frontier 
in 1935, is being rapidly weakened. Its institutions are 
being undermined. The basis of its material culture, 
the industrial trading city, is being annihilated. And 
the faith of the populace in its promises and its future 
is being progressively destroyed.” 

Since he believes the time “to build a new 
society out of the wreckage of the old” will 
soon come, Mr. Nearing emphasizes the im- 
portance of studying and understanding ‘‘the 
reasons why the old order broke down” and the 
need of investigating “‘the principles underly- 
ing social engineering.”” The admonition thus 
addressed to the readers of a labor weekly, 
probably in the hope that the “red light’? may 
shine on them, contains nothing new for Catho- 
lics. Ever since the days of Rerum novarum 
they know it to be their duty to concern them- 
selves with public affairs and the welfare of 
their fellowmen, with the final purpose in view 
of aiding in the reconstruction of society. 
Knowing meanwhile that the “material culture”’ 
Scott Nearing speaks of, and which we call civi- 
lization, was built on the shifting sands of false 
principles. 


Raising Gambetta’s Ghost 


HE adage, “politics makes strange bed- 

fellows,’ was recently proven true once 
more by Great Britain’s Prime Minister, 
Churchill. While admonishing the people of 
France to adhere steadfastly to their traditions, 
the English statesman reminded them of Gam- 
betta, whom he lauded in unmeasured terms. 
Catholic France must have been utterly aston- 
ished and scandalized by Churchill’s remarks. 
For was not Gambetta, a Jew of Italian extrac- 
tion, one of the prime movers of anti-clerical- 
ism in France? Was it not he had exclaimed: 
“Look, clericalism is the enemy” (Le clérical- 
isme voila Vennemi) ? 

Of all men it is certainly not Gambetta whose 
memory could be helpful in resurrecting 
France. Even in his lifetime he was incapa- 
ble of laying a solid foundation for the Third 
Republic. He was a brilliant politician but not 
a great statesman. In fact, France has had 
none such for a long time back. The debacle 
the nation suffered last spring cannot be under- 


stood except one remembers the political his- 
tory of that country during the last seventy 
years, as it has been written by Professor D. 
W. Brogan in his volume on “The Development 
of Modern France, 1870-1939.” 

It is a story of conditions worse than those 
which prevailed in our country during the re- 
construction era after the Civil War. With 
this difference, both the corruption prevalent 
under Grant in the North and the carpet-bag- 
gers in the South were soon corrected, at least 
to the extent possible under the prevailing sys- 
tem. It was otherwise in France. An editorial 
writer in the Economist, of London, declares, 
basing his contentions on facts reported by Pro- 
fessor Brogan: 

“From the dawn of the Republic to the collapse at 
Bordeaux the record of the French politicians is an un- 
worthy one. Careerism was inevitable. It was the de- 
gree of corruption which gradually undermined the 
whole prestige of representative institutions.” 

And having reminded the readers of some of 
the great scandals which shook the Republic, 
the writer in the distinguished British review 
remarks, they had ‘the particularly repellent 
character of combining a wide range of vice, 
for example the Dreyfus case which ‘ended in 
a stink of shabby lying and spying and the ob- 
scurity of a vulgar sexual scandal.’” In this 
connection let us remark that the man whose 
spirit the French were told by Mr. Churchill 
to conjure died under mysterious circumstances 
which have not yet been explained. Gambetta 
was known, however, to have a concubine. 

Particularly the closing words of the article 
published in the Economist are of interest at 
this time: 

“These are unpleasant facts which in Britain possi- 
bly more than in France have been steadily overlooked. 
Now that the collapse of the Republic has forced them 
on us, we must beware of going further than the facts 
allow. France’s politicians and her faulty svstem of 
government have shown their bankruptcy. This does 
not mean that the principles of ‘liberty, equality and 
fraternity’ are so discredited that their place can be 
taken by the old Bourbon triad of privilege, absolu- 
tism and human bondage.” 

True enough; but it will not be another Gam- 
betta that will lead France out of her present 
misery. Nor is it he alone is dead: the princi- 
ples for which he stood are obsolete and no 
amount of galvanizing will imbue them with 
the power to reform morals and institutions. 


Let us be in no hurry to make our Institute 
renowned ; no, for Heaven’s sake! If notoriety 
come to us, let it not be of our seeking; let us 
trust in God and serve Him with great humili- 
ty and peace, lest the spirit of the world enter 
into our works. Let us be on our guard against 
worldly maxims; “beware of men.” 


ANTONIO ROSMINI 
Founder of the Institute of Charity 


St 
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CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


HE philosophy of the dictators is wrong, 

utterly wrong. But that does not make 
the Liberalism which they hate right. Liber- 
alism has built the absolute State. At least, it 
has cleared the ground and laid the founda- 
tions. Paradoxical though the statement may 
seem, the process by which the State has be- 
come the supreme false god of today has been 
a logical one. The  Liberalist movement 


. emancipated us from ancient tyrannies. It 


threw off outworn conventions and tore to 
shreds the restraints that cramped the expan- 
sion of trade and industry. But in the same 
unbridled rush there perished much that was 
sacred and wholesome, chiefly respect for au- 
thority and tradition, reverence for a higher 
law and submission to it. In so far as our De- 
mocracy has been vitiated by its close contact 
with the excesses of Liberalism the totalitari- 
ans are justified in their ridicule of it. Those 
who declare man independent of a higher law 
make their Liberal State likewise independent, 
and therefore absolute, very much like the abso- 
lutes of Hitler or Mussolini or Stalin. 

The Historical Bulletin*) 


It is noteworthy that the proposition for a 
constitutional amendment to limit property- 
tax levies in Nebraska to seven mills in the 
country and 15 mills in towns and cities— 
which, its advocates say, will be pressed this 
winter for submission by the legislature—has 
the backing of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 

Assuredly this cannot arouse enthusiasm in 
the minds and hearts of people interested in 
farms for farmers. For it must be remembered 
that according to the belief of the men who con- 
stitute the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, land is a commodity. Their business 
thrives on ground rents and land specula- 
tion ... But farms should be for farmers. Jus- 
tice, the health and prosperity of agriculture, 
and good rural-community life all demand that 
the farms that have been taken over in such 
great numbers by foreclosure and assignment 
should go back into the hands of farmers as 
rapidly and as soon as possible. 

Partly to untax lands, as proposed, would not 
help to restore the ownership of farms to farm- 
ers. Instead, it would make it easier for ab- 
sentee landowners and speculators to hold their 
lands. It would encourage the commercializa- 
tion of landownership. The effect would be ex- 
actly the opposite of what we need for a sound 
and prosperous agriculture. The taxes of which 
absentee landowners would be relieved would 
have to be paid by the people of the State, in- 
cluding farmers, in the form of replacement 
taxes of some kind. 

Nebraska Union Farmer 


1) A Catholic Quarterly for Teachers and Students 
of History, St. Louis, Jan., 1941, p. 32. 
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_ In view of the profitable possibilities resident 
in State action, man is always under the heavy 
pressure of Epstean’s law to induce the State 
to take action in his behalf... 

Hence, as long as the State stands as a po- 
tential distributor of economic advantage, Ep- 
stean’s law, that man tends always to satisfy 
his needs and desires with the least possible ex- 
ertion, works powerfully and harmoniously in 
and out between those who seek that advantage 
and those who can confer it. The consequence 
is that on the one hand the State tends pro- 
gressively to multiply its functions as an auc- 
tioneer, while on the other hand the administra- 
tive field tends to become a sheer stamping- 
ground of professional adventurers. It is ob- 
servable also that the wider this field is opened, 
as in the self-styled ‘democratic countries,” the 
more freely and largely do these tendencies 
come into play... 

All this stands to reason as natural and in- 
evitable. The more functions the State takes 
on, the further its range of control is extended 
—in short, the closer its approach to a totali- 
tarian character—the more of other people’s 
wealth becomes available for its administrators 
to appropriate and dispose of as they see fit; 
and consequently the larger will be the number 
of their political adherents and dependents. 
Hence the greater will be the attraction for 
cynical adventurers with a gift for making the 
most of the circumstances; hence also the ex- 
clusion of any but cynical adventurers from the 
field of politics—and those, moreover, of a pro- 
gressively lower and lower order. The most 
casual glance at political history in any period 
since the great irruption of soi-disant Democ- 
racy first broke upon the western world is 
enough to show that this is so; and also to show 
that the untoward consequences which we are 
now witnessing have come about in strict con- 
formity with the incidence of Epstean’s law. 

PRoF. ALBERT JAY NOCK 
Atlantic Monthly 


Without questioning the sincerity of the 
many reformers who are shocked at our com- 
placent acceptance of social evils, may we not 
demand some sacrifices in proof of sincerity? 
If we build fewer cinemas, we might build 
more dwelling-houses. The cry is always for 
an indefinite someone to do an indefinite some- 
thing. But we must remember that unwise 
spending of the national income is simply a re- 
flection of a foolish apportioning of the domes- 
tic one. 

This unwise expenditure is creating a false 
standard and, therefore, creating poverty, for 
in real life poverty is the failure of income to 
cope with the standard of life which has come 
to be considered normal by the social group in 
which we live. Mere production cannot solve 
our problems so long as it provokes a continu- 
ous rise in the artificial standard adopted. 

Rev. PeteR McKeEvittT, Ph.D. 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
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Theory 


Fundamental Reform 


E shall do no good service to Christ and 

Christian interests if we waste our time 
denouncing the false Communist social system, 
without putting into force the true Christian 
social system. One may argue with truth that 
it is infernal Communist folly to aim at the 
happiness of mankind by exterminating a vast 
proportion of mankind: that their class hatred 
and class warfare and massacres are not means 
that make for the millenium. 

All that is right as far as it goes. But it will 
get us nowhere—without the building-up of a 
social structure which has not the gaping scan- 
dals of extravagance and poverty, of luxury 
and starvation; of unemployment and work un- 
done—because so much of the raw material of 
labor, land, stone, wood, wool, leather, money 
—is locked up and unused. There cannot be 
economic peace or plenty without Christian so- 
ciology, which is based on—‘‘From each his 
best—to each his needs.” True, we cannot ex- 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 
Mutual Aid Rather Than State Aid 


HE desperate condition of the rural pro- 

letariat in our Southern States need not 
be stressed. Others have done so to an extent 
which has brought the sharecropper and tenant 
sufficiently to the attention of men in all parts 
of the country. But despite sensational news- 
paper accounts, magazine articles, novels and 
what not, the vast majority of the members of 
this rural fifth estate continue to live in poverty 
and squalor. Due not to the fault of evil mind- 
ed individuals exploiting them but largely to 
the very circumstances which have made of 
farming in our country an economically and 
financially hazardous occupation. 

As things are, we can without exaggeration 
apply to Southern sharecroppers, Negro and 
white, what the president of the Bihar Co-op- 
erative Federation Congress, Shri Krishna 
Sinha, told an audience assembled for the 
twenty-second meeting of the organization, 
conducted early last summer: 

“The time has come when we must pause and think 
as to what should be done to save our people from ruin 
and destruction. Most of you come from rural areas 
and you have seen the ill ventilated mudhouses, the 
dirty lanes and the unsanitary surroundings in which 
villagers live. Poverty and disease and squalor stare 
them in the face. Despair is writ large on their face. 
Education and more wealth are the need of the hour. 
We must think out a planned system of rural recon- 
struction and we must earnestly set about this work of 
reconstruction.” 

In our country at the present time most men 
would at once think of the Federal Government 
as the chief source from which the needed re- 
forms should emanate. Not so the India co- 


Procedure 


Action 


pect that Christian sociology shall invigorate 
and direct our political and economic life in a 
day—after so many centuries of de-Christian- 
ized politics and economics. The penetration 
of truth is slow. But just because it is slow 
we have no time to waste... ; 
These are days when Christendom hangs in 
the balance. Whatever be the outcome of the 
present catastrophe—shall it be followed by a 
new and better era in this country and else- 
where? That is a question one needs to put to 
oneself. Is it to be a new Christian era? And 
a new Christian order? And one needs to re- 
member that a Christian social order does not 
prevail because society gives a place to Chris- 
tianity. There is Kingship of Christ and Chris- 
tian social order in a country only when Chris- 
tianity puts everything else in its place—when 
institutions, laws, customs, social and econom- 
ic values are invigorated and directed by Chris- 
tian values. Are we getting at that? 
The Irish Rosary 


operator. He believes, “the one great agency 
through which this can be done is a genuine 
co-operative movement,” and that ‘‘without co- 
operation our efforts will be but temporary, 
and any building we erect will sooner or later 
disintegrate.” Let those who would gainsay 
this opinion consult Roman history and the at- 
tempts of the Emperor Augustus to rehabili- 
tate the yeomanry in Italy. He did so with all 
means at his command and for a time it seemed 
the coloni had been re-established on the land. 
But in the end the last things were worse than 
the first. It came to pass even that the State 
made of the tillers of the soil bondsmen who 
were not permitted to leave their farms, no 
matter what the conditions might be. The 
State Socialism in the direction of which we are 
moving so fast always finds reasons to explain 
the need of legislation suited to its purpose. 

Let us, therefore, promote an attitude such 
as that called to the attention of the Bihar Co- 
operative Congress in the words.of the speaker: 
“Spread the true principles of co-operation 
throughout the length and breadth of the prov- 
ince, infuse the ideal of self-help, mutual good 
will and sympathy and community life amongst 
the people and inspire them with the urgent de- 
sire to get out of the mire of poverty and ig- 
norance.”’ 

The State on its part must supply a frame- 
work of legislation which will secure the re- 
sults of efforts such as those referred to. Be- 
fore all, Capital must be prevented from exer- 
cising the power to bleed productive labor 
which it now enjoys. 
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» The first parish credit union to be established 
in a Negro parish of the Diocese of Cleveland 
has now been organized under a Federal char- 
ter. Mr. Sterling Parks, Jr., active in promot- 
ing the credit union movement in northern 
Ohio, was instrumental in forming the unit in 
Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament Parish. 

Earlier last year a credit union was estab- 
lished in St. Anthony’s Parish, New York City, 
composed of both white and colored Catholics. 
The pastor, Rev. Anthony J. Rothlauf, reports 
_ the office of treasurer is held by a Negro. 

In addition, two members of the credit committee and 
one member of the supervisory committee are also Ne- 
groes. Regarding the success of the organization, Fr. 
Rothlauf writes: “You might tell the priests with whom 
you come in contact that their people will love them 
more than ever when the pastor interests himself in 
the material welfare of his flock by starting a parish 
credit union.” 

The letter is of particular interest in view of the 
statement addressed by Archbishop John T. McNich- 
olas, of Cincinnati, to the pastors of his Archdiocese 
last fall, reminding them that “the parish credit union 
is a form of real Catholic Action and is a direct appli- 
eation of the law of Christian charity.” 


From time to time in the past we have re- 
ported on the progress of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Police Credit Union. This union, estab- 
lished almost six years ago, has achieved an en- 
viable record of service. According to word 
from the treasurer-manager, a five percent divi- 
dend will be paid for 1940. Loans totaling $38,- 
174.93 were made during the year, and an ad- 
ditional $15,329.18 received in share capital; 
at the same time members withdrew $11,845.48 
in shares. 


A net increase of 20 new members is recorded, as 
compared with only six for 1939. The sum of $2,716.40 
was received from members as deposits, repayable at 
three percent interest. Miscellaneous expenditures in- 
cluded $278.19 for insurance on loans and shares, and 


The Youth Movement 
A Duty to the Drafted Men 


ECAUSE thus far relatively few men have 
been summoned for their year of military 
service under the conscription act, not many of 
the problems the vast program will inevitably 
give rise to have thus far been widely recog- 
nized. 

Of all the difficulties the men in the drafted 
army will be called upon to face, none is even 
comparable to the moral dangers confronting 
the draftees, away from the restraining influ- 
ence of home and community. A number of 
bishops and priests, as well as Catholic organi- 
zations, are even now taking steps to overcome 
the evils referred to. 

In a special communication, circulated among 
the priests of the Diocese of Fargo, N. D., Most 
Rev. Aloisius J. Muench calls attention to the 
problem and suggests a variety of remedies. 
Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer devotes his month- 
ly activities letter for February to the moral 
dangers of conscription, while the Central Bu- 


$75.46 for advertising. At the end of the year the or- 
ganization held $1200 worth of 2.9 percent United 
States bonds, while the guaranty fund contains well 
over a thousand dollars. Also of interest is the fact 
that the assets of the union were increased by $5,930.39 
during the course of the year; this represents nearly a 
27 percent increase over the corresponding period in 
1939. “This is a slightly greater percentage of growth 
than that from 1938 to 1939,” the annual report states, 
“but is in line with our sound, steady expansion which 
has been apparent since we were first organized.” 


A gain of nearly $5000 in assets is reported 
by the St. Boniface Parish Credit Union, of St. 
Louis, for 1940. At the close of the year total 
assets of $36,008.68 were recorded, as against 
$31,691.77 at the end of 1939. The union, one 
of the largest parish groups in the city, has 541 
members, of whom 177 were listed as borrow- 
ers on Dec. 31st. 


Operating expenses for the year amounted to $2577.- 
02, including insurance, advertising, equipment, rent, 
salaries, etc. Share capital is listed at $31,945.39, while 
generous provision has been made for the various re- 
serve funds. For example, the guaranty fund contains 
$1165.20 and the undivided earnings account $1339.20. 
Loans in force at the end of the year totaled $21,330.92; 
an additional $7000 is invested and a like sum is re- 
corded as cash on hand. 


Assets approximating $11,000 are reported 
by. the Holy Name Credit Union of Sheboygan, 
Wis., for the year ending Dec. 31st. Of this 
amount $9293.01 is on loan to the members, and 
only $1605.75 in cash on hand, a desirable con- 
dition. Share capital totals $10,206.49, while 
the guaranty fund contains $400 and the un- 
divided earnings account $292.27. 

The annual statement of the union lists a number 
of purposes for which money is loaned. Included 
among these are for year-end bills, pew rent, taxes, in- 
surance premiums and other seasonal expenses. The 


organization likewise grants loans for the purchase of 
an automobile. 


reau is engaged in publishing a revised edition 
of “Guide Right,” a pamphlet distributed dur- 
ing the last war, concerned with moral prob- 
lems of army life. 

“The moral hazards will be great,” writes 
Bishop Muench, “not in the camps but in the 
towns and cities around the camps. Trulls are 
known to be flocking into such areas. Army 
men have little authority to do anything about 
the situation. 'The medical service, however, 
is alarmed over the possible infestation by ve- 
nereal disease and is making preparation to 
cope with this problem. 

“The situation is serious. In the end every- 
thing will depend upon the moral stamina of 
the draftees. Therefore, the young men should 
be encouraged to be faithful in their daily pray- 
ers; they should be given a rosary and exhorted 
to recite it every day; they should be provided 
with a prayer book, some good book of spiritual 
reading, and other wholesome literature; they 
should let our Lord and His Blessed Mother be 
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their companions, and then they need not be 
warned about shunning evil companions.” — 

Bishop Muench suggests that some parish 
organization, possibly the youth group, be 
charged with the duty of collecting and sending 
each week Catholic books, periodicals, maga- 
zines, and newspapers to their fellow parish- 
ioners in camp. The young men should be in- 
structed to place this literature into the regi- 
ment library when they have finished reading 
ree 

Similar suggestions are contained in Fr. 
Bruemmer’s letter; the C. V. youth movement 
in fact has undertaken a campaign to keep in 
contact with the drafted young men and to 
provide them with the various items indicated 
by Bishop Muench. 

A considerable portion of the second vice- 
president’s statements is occupied by a consid- 
eration of “army morals.” Excerpts from Dr. 
Halliday Sutherland’s article in The Catholic 
Herald, of London, are reprinted, regarding the 
extent of venereal disease in military camps. 
Fr. Bruemmer recommends the study of the 
problem in study clubs, etc., and urges the 
young men to ‘‘use your influence to protect the 
morals of conscripted men.” 

Beyond doubt, as Bishop Muench points out, 
“our young men can make of their year of 
training an opportunity in a physical, moral 
and spiritual way.”’ But the moral dangers are 
great and can be overcome only by the firm re- 
solve of the draftees coupled with the help and 
co-operation of those at home. 


At the present time the English Parliament 
is debating the question of youth organization. 
It is expected that within the near future a 


The Corporative Order 
Departmental Dictatorship 


ERTAIN developments fostered by the Ad- 

ministration tend rather toward a totali- 
tarian system than a sound corporative order. 
Without alluding to this fact, Mr. E. R. East- 
man, editor of the American Agriculturist, 
ee circumstances that sustain our conten- 
ion. 

According to the editorial, published in the 
issue of January 4th of this year, the United 
States Department of Agriculture had pro- 
posed certain amendments to the daily market- 
ing Order promulgated with the intention of 
regulating the dairy industry in the State of 
New York, while it had rejected the amend- 
ments asked for by the dairymen and their or- 
ganization. To make matters worse, Depart- 
ment officials threatened to remove the Order 
if their amendments were not approved. Mr. 
Eastman telegraphed Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard, asking if this were true, 
and received a telegram in reply stating in ef- 
fect that the Department expected to abrogate 
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Service of Youth Movement will be launched 
under the control of the Government designed 
to provide moral, physical and mental training 
for boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
18. Moral training includes civil defense work, 
first aid, observation, salvage, etc.; physical 
training includes the. fitting of the young peo- 
ple to a standard of pre-military service, while 
mental training includes evening classes, debat- 
ing, and similar educational pursuits. 

Judging from preliminary reports, those Ca- 
tholic young men’s organizations able to meet 
the standards set will not be interfered with. 
Accordingly, the bishops of various dioceses, 
particularly of Hexham and Newcastle, have 
undertaken to strengthen the existing Catholic 
youth groups and to establish others. One 
youth leader of the country expressed the be- 
lief that “unless the youth movement in its 
present voluntary form succeeds, a move might 
be made by the Government to impose compul- 
sory training of youth, especially in physical 
and social subiects. Where Catholic youth are 
not organized it is feared that it might be at- 
tracted, or drafted, into sections over which 
the moral influence of the Church cannot be ex- 
ercised.”’ 

To achieve the purposes outlined by the bish- 
ops of England, it has been suggested that par- 
ish funds be drawn upon to provide suitable 
buildings and equipment “to enable us to con- 
tinue our apostolic work for our boys and girls 
when their school days are over.” 

The experience of the Catholic youth move- 
ment in England might well serve as an object 
lesson for Catholic youth organizations in our 
own country, especially in view of present con- 
ditions. 


the Order unless the dairymen approved the of- 
ficial recommendation. In spite of this threat, 
the Department’s amendments did not carry. 
So far have we traveled in a direction op- 
posed to true Democracy, that it was necessary 
for the Governor of the great Commonwealth 
of New York and its Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture to hurry to Washington and appeal to Sec- 
retary Wickard. They pointed out to him that 
removal of the Order at this time would seri- 
ously affect the dairy farmers’ income. As a 
result of this intercession on the part of the two 
officials referred to, the Secretary of Agricul- 
tnre ultimately conceded the dairymen in New 
York State should be given another opportuni- 
ty to vote on the amendments. But again he 
prescribed the dictatorial condition that should 
they reject the Government’s proposal, the Or- 
der would be removed on Feb. 1st! Accord- 
ing to the American Agriculturist “this ‘sec- 
ond chance’ statement removed none of the ob- 
jections which dairymen have had to the 
amendments as submitted and changes in no 
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way the arbitrary attitude of the Department 
to which dairymen have objected so bitterly.” 
If this is not government by administrative 
fiat what shall we call it? As Mr. Eastman de- 
clares in his editorial, it is obvious that the 
question confronting the dairymen is far broad- 
er than the mere consideration of the proposed 
amendments. “The real question is this,” he 
writes, “are dairymen to be free to express 
their honest convictions without coercion, or 
must they in the future be rubber stamps or 
| ditto marks? Ifthe Department of Agriculture 
can say ‘approve these amendments or we will 
remove the Order’ why take the trouble to go 
through the motions of holding a referendum?” 
Before long the tactics resorted to by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in this case will be 


Promoting Labor’s Welfare 


Labor is Cheap in Puerto Rico 


HE shameful exploitation of the Puerto 

Rican workers engaged in the production 
of embroidered lingerie, blouses and handker- 
chiefs has been referred to in Social Justice Re- 
view ere this. Evidently, we have not painted 
the picture blacker than it deserves. Accord- 
ing to the reports of the hearings before the 
committee, appointed by Col. Philip B. Flem- 
ing, Administrator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, U. 8. Dept. of Labor, held in San Juan 
during September and October, the workers 
have been shamefully exploited by American 
traders. Witnesses told the committee that 
when business was good they might earn as 
much as six dollars a week, provided they 
worked all day and part of the night. Because 
of peculiar conditions existing in the industry, 
the committee, Msgr. Francis J. Haas, chair- 
man, decided the enforcement of the minimum 
wage of thirty cents seemed undesirable and 
therefore recommended an increase of wage 
rates, ranging from twelve and one-half to 
twenty cents an hour for embroidery work done 
at home and twenty to twenty-two and one-half 
cents an hour for factory work. Approved by 


Rural Problems 
Unstable Basis of Our Agricultural Order 


HE instability of farm ownership in our 

country, not at all a new phenomenon, is 
a characteristic of American agriculture, the 
full significance of which was not recognized 
for along time. Partly, because in many cases 
men left poor land for better land, or were able 
to buy larger parcels of land on the frontier 
with the proceeds received for a cultivated or 
at least partly cleared farm. 

To a far greater extent even than farmers, 
tenants and share croppers have accustomed 
- themselves to leave behind one piece of land to 
- geek another in the hope of bettering their con- 
dition. According to a report on “The Share 
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made use of also in other cases involving the 
rights and welfare of farmers. And because 
ot their growing dependence on the good will 
of public officials they may be disinclined to op- 
pose overt acts of this kind. But if Democracy 
is to prevail, the course to be adopted should 
be the one suggested by the American Agricul- 
turist: “When Orders are administered in a 
way that removes the right of farmers to vote 
freely, it may be time to appeal to the courts 
which are set up to safeguard our fundamental 
rights.” 

For us the experience of the New York dairy- 
men has the particular value of demonstrating 
how far removed are the policies and intentions 
of the New Deal from the fundamental princi- 
ples and institutions of Christian corporatism. 


the Adminstrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, these rates became effective on Decem- 
ber 2nd of last year. 


Unfortunately there exist at the present time 
no less than three labor groups in Puerto Rico, 
the Federacion Libre (A. F. of L.), the C. I. O., 
and a new Puerto Rican Federation of Labor. 
According to our information, the representa- 
tives of the two former labor organizations vied 
with each other during the sessions of the com- 
mittee in demanding higher wages. Had their 
demands prevailed, the needlework industry in 
the island would, it is said, have been badly 
crippled. 

Attempts have been made to aid the workers 
by establishing productive co-operatives. But 
it seems the local Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division is not favorably inclined to- 
wards this means of helping the workers over- 
come the handicaps which burden them. Were 
it possible to establish agencies in this country, 
conducted by Catholics and purposed to sell di- 
rect to consumers what the needlework co-oper- 
atives in Puerto Rico produce, the workers’ 
wage problem would be more than half solved. 


Cropper and Wage Laborer in Cotton Produc- 
tion,’ presented by Ernest J. Holcomb, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, at a hearing of the 
United States Senate, share croppers and wage 
laborers in Laurens and Florence Counties, 
South Carolina, lived, on an average, only three 
or four years on the same farm. Some families 
moved back to the same farm two or more 
times during their lives. In the three bottom- 
land counties of Arkansas, four out of ten 
share croppers and wage earner families were 
residing on their 1937 farm for the first year 
and three out of five had lived on one and the 
same farmstead for two years or less. The av- 
erage length of residence on the same farm in 
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1937 was less than two years. The report com- 
ments on these conditions as follows: 

“Mobility of families tends to breed instability into 
the lives of their children and retardation in educational 
attainments is associated with it. Moreover, there are 
social losses in the continued severance of the family 
from communities, and a decay of social institutions. 
These social losses result in economic losses to indi- 
viduals and the communities, and the costs of moving 
about are additional individual losses which in their 
aggregate become losses to society, also.’’1) 

The conditions referred to concern not mere- 
ly a few thousand families. As early as 1925 
the percentages of farms operated by tenants in 
the following six Southern States were, accord- 
ing to figures obtained by the Bureau of the 
Census, as follows: North Carolina, 45.2, South 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


AGRARIANISM: The theory or principle re- 
quiring an equitable distribution of land and 
landed property in general. In a wider sense, 
any theory demanding a radical change in land 
tenure. The more extreme agrarians would 
abolish private property and place land under 
the control of the State. Hence the term is not 
without warrant often confused with Agrarian 
Socialism. 

AGRARIAN SOCIALISM: A generally accepted 
synonym for the single tax system (q. v.). The 
system, developed primarily by Henry George 
(1839-97), de Laveleye (1822-92) and Alfred 
Wallace (1823-1913), attributes the poverty of 
the masses to private ownership of land and 
particularly to the concentration of that own- 
ership in the hands of a relatively few indi- 
viduals. Under Agrarian Socialism the State 
would either assume ownership of all land im- 
mediately (the more radical persuasion), or 
would take it over by stages, through the medi- 
um of confiscatory land taxes. Obviously, the 
Agrarian Socialists deny the right to private 
property. 

AMERICANISM: 1. The today little known doc- 
trine taught by Rev. Isaac T. Hecker (1819- 
88), founder of the Missionary Priests of St. 
Paul the Apostle (Paulists), promoting Ca- 
tholicism as the religion best suited to the char- 
acter and institutions of the United States and 
its people. The teachings of Americanism, as 
generally understood, were condemned by Pope 
Leo XIII in certain portions of his encyclical 
Longinqua ocean (Jan. 6, 1895), and more ex- 
pressly in his apostolic letter to Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Testem benevolentiae, dated Jan. 22, 
1899. Some felt that Americanism tended to 
develop a national church in America. The let- 
ter put an end to the bitter controversy that 
had raged, particularly in the Catholic press, 
for nearly ten years. 

2. Americanism, sometimes also a synonym 
for nativism, in its widest aspect represents the 
sum total of whatever constitutes the American 
tradition, whether of a political, social, eco- 

1) Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 1940, p. 1154. 
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Carolina, 64.5, Georgia, 66.6, Alabama, 57.9, 
Mississippi, 66.1 and Tennessee, 41.0. Since 
that time tenancy has increased in all parts of 
the country, but particularly in most of the 
Southern States. Constantly shifting from one 
farm, one county, and even one State to an- 
other, this vast horde of tenants creates social 
and economic problems which will one day cry 
for immediate solution. In the South farm ten- 
ancy long has been an expression of poverty, 
where more than four-fifths of all farm tenants 
are so-called croppers whose social estate has, 
as Dr. E. C. Branson, professor of Rural Social 
Economics in the University of North Carolina, 
remarked some years ago, ‘‘come to be well- 
nigh hopeless.’’?) 


nomic, or cultural character. While today 
Americanism is virtually synonymous with a 
patriotism at once practical and emotional, dur- 
ing and following the World War it partook of 
the nature of a blind, provincial, patriotic urge. 
Accurately speaking, however, it is a way of 
life which involves man’s right relationship to 
God, to his government and to his fellow men 
in his social and economic, as well as his politi- 
cal activities. Based on the principle of rule 
by law and not by persons, Americanism re- 
quires that the human person, with his indi- 
vidual and family rights, receive first considera- 
tion, while the State with its rights, inasmuch 
as it is simply a means to an end, is of only sec- 
ondary importance. 

ANARCHISM: The theory that all government 
is essentially evil, that justice should be estab- 
lished by the complete elimination of the State 
or a nearly complete cessation of its activity. 
The anarchists would substitute for the State 
the free, unhampered co-operation of individu- 
als, groups and nations. While Zeno, founder 
of stoicism, is generally regarded as the first 
systematic exponent of anarchism, a French 
workman, Pierre Proudhon (1809-65) is more 
often considered the father of anarchism. 
Other prominent exponents of anarchism are 
William Godwin (English, 1756-1836), Max 
Stirner (German, 1806-56), and Michael Baku- 
nin (Russian, 1814-76). 

In its broadest aspects anarchism means the 
absolute emancipation from all law, moral as 
well as political and economic. Proudhon held 
to a stricter interpretation of the theory, insist- 
ing that each person be permitted to produce 
and consume what he pleases, free from any 
regulation, About the end of the last century, 
anarchism tended to merge with Communism 
as a social-political force and since the rise of 
Bolshevism has lost much of its individuality 
as a doctrine. Leaders of the two systems were 
bitterly opposed to one another, but in the end 
Communism won out. 


2) Southern Rural Life. Publ. by the Associated 
Committee on Southern Rural Development, April, 1929. 
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CATHOLIC SoctIAL ACTION 


ESPITE the uncertainties and restrictions 
of the war the year 1940 appears to have 
been one of the most successful in the history 
of the Australian Catholic Truth Society. Even 
ere its close 460,000 pamphlets, excluding cate- 
chisms, had been sold in Australia and New 
Zealand. The year also saw an increase of A.C. 
T.S. sales in India and the extension of the so- 
ciety’s works to South Africa. 


_In addition 39,523 catechisms were distributed, be- 
a 19,536 primer catechisms and 8548 catechism 
notes. 


CCORDING to the Apostleship of the Sea 
Magazine, the San Pedro, California, 
Apostleship of the Sea Club has distributed 


some 300,000 magazines and Catholic papers . 


annually to seamen, as part of its services. 
Msgr. Thomas J. O’Dwyer, of Los Angeles, not 
long ago made an appeal on behalf of the Apos- 
tleship of the Sea from the Long Beach radio 
station. 


At Seattle Fr. H. A. Reinhold, formerly active in the 
cause of the Apostolate in Germany, has established a 
Seamen’s Club which is fulfilling the expectations of 
its founder. A contributor to Orate Fates, the Com- 
monweal, etc., Fr. Reinhold was appointed Port Chap- 
lain by the Bishop of Seattle, Most Rev. Gerald 
Shaughnessy, S.M. 


DUE to a remarkable movement of conver- 

sions in progress in Hankow Vicariate, the 
local Catholic printery has been called upon to 
render extraordinary services the past year, 
says Lumen Service. Principal contributions 
have been the books and pamphlets used in 
spreading the Faith, 157,000 copies being is- 
sued in the past year. Next in numerical order 
have been leaflets reproducing and explaining 
the Sunday Gospels (48,000 copies) ; Catholic 
wall calendars (40,000) ; devotional books (16,- 
000); and the monthly bulletin of Hankow 
Vicariate (Chinese), 15,000 copies. 


The printery publishes Apostolato Francescano in 
Cina, Italian bi-monthly for friends of the mission, and 
collaborates with the Catholic Book-store established 
in Hankow in 1939. Hankow Vicariate had a training 
school for prospective printers as early as 1862. 


P OSITIONS were obtained for some 400 un- 

employed men and women by the St. Joan 
of Arc Free Employment Bureau, of St. Joan 
of Arc Parish, Jackson Heights, N. Y., during 
1940. This exceeds the number of the previ- 
ous year and establishes a new record for jobs 
obtained. 

The organization, largest Catholic Employ- 
ment Bureau in New York, does not confine its 
efforts to securing positions only for parish- 
ioners, but helps men and women from all par- 
ishes of New York City and the Borough of 
Queens, besides those of other creeds. ‘The Bu- 
reau has adopted the policy of sending only 
qualified workers to the employers, a custom 
that has elicited widespread praise. 

Besides a civil service and a special service depart- 
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ment a “job clinic” has been established. Here every 
applicant’s qualifications are studied, and he or she is 
advised on such matters as appearance, methods of ap- 
proaching an employer, and speech habits. All of this 
is done before the worker is sent to be interviewed by a 
prospective employer. Rev. John S. Boylan, adminis- 
trator of St. Joan Parish, is director of the Bureau. 


CO-OPERATION 


ALMOST four million dollars worth of goods 
were disposed of in 1940 by the Central 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, with head- 
quarters at Superior, Wis. The increase over 
the previous year amounted to $457,202. 
During the last year the wholesale co-operative has 
carried out a construction program, adding to and mod- 
ernizing its feed mill in Superior. The organization 
is planning at the present time to engage in trucking 
goods to the member stores in Michigan and Wiscon- 


sin. It is hoped the innovation will result in savings 
for the stores. 


POPULATION 


ONTRACEPTION has produced an extra- 

ordinary condition of affairs in New Zea- 
land. According to statistical figures, the birth 
rate among the Caucasian population of New 
Zealand in 1938 was 16.9 per thousand. The 
Maori birth rate was 42.37 per thousand, so 
that the Maori birth rate was more than double 
that of the non-Maori population. The Maoris, 
moreover, are a young and virile people. Of 
the total Maori population (88,450) much more 
than half is under the age of twenty-one. On 
the other hand, the non-Maoris are an aging 
people, much less than half being under twenty- 
one. Of every 29 adult New Zealanders one is 
a Maori; of every ten New Zealand school chil- 
dren, one is a Maori. At that rate, thanks to 
people such as Dr. Marie Stopes, it is only a 
question of not so very long until the Euro- 
peans become a numerically submerged section 
of the community. 


Apart from the moral aspect of the birth rate decline 
there are other considerations. ‘We have a huge coun- 
try here, practically empty,” said the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, the Hon. R. Semple, in a recent interview, 
“and if we are not willing to develop it someone else 
will. We have a priceless heritage here and it is our 
duty to develop it. Population is the surest defense for 
our country. Another million and a quarter people and 
we would be able to defend it against any attacker, but 
we are living in a fool’s paradise if we think we can 
defend it with a mere handful of people.” 


POPULATION INCREASES IN RURAL AREAS 


A COORDING to preliminary releases of fig- 
ures pertaining to the census of 1940, there 
has occurred an increase in the farm population 
of the country. This condition is due to the 
higher birth rates prevailing in rural areas, 
failure of farm people to migrate to cities to 
the same extent as formerly, and, in some sec- 
tions of the country, an actual back-to-the-farm 
movement, due to the effects of the protracted 
depression. Over two million more people lived 
on the land in 1940 than in 1930. 


The largest increases in actual numbers were in the 
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suburban regions of the upper Atlantic Coast and 
Great Lakes. The most rapid rates of increase, how- 
ever, were in rural industrial or predominantly farm- 
ing areas. This farm increase has occurred by and 
large in the poorest lands, or rural “problem” areas. 
The most rapid increases were in Southern Florida and 
Southern California where a large migrant-labor prob- 
lem exists and where Farm Security Administration 
camps are taxed to the limit. The next most rapid 
rates were in the new lands of the Western Cotton and 
Delta areas, rising to 30 percent in Southeastern Mis- 
souri, where tenant strikes and homeless laborers have 
been a symptom of the pressure. The good commercial 


farming areas of the Old Plantation South, the Corn 
Belt, and the Dairy region were practically stationary. 


AGING OF POPULATION 


HE problems of old age are creeping on the 

U. S. If the present population trends 
continue, we will, by 1980, have 22,000,000 peo- 
ple over 65 years of age and only one-third as 
many children—an unhealthy population sta- 
tus. Recognizing the fact that we are “becom- 
ing a nation of elders,’’ the National Institute 
of Health of the U. S. Public Health Service has 
announced the organization of a new unit on 
gerontology (study of the problems of aging). 


This organization will study how and why men grow 
old and also the most effective methods of treating the 
diseases of old age. Drastic treatments of all kinds are 
to be avoided in old people, but many of them can 
undergo surgery surprisingly well, it was recently 
pointed out in a symposium on the problems of old age 
held by the Orleans County (Louisiana) Parish Medical 
Society. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF ALCOHOLISM 


W HAT is said by the Keeley Institute, at 
Dwight, Illinois, to be “absolutely the 
first attempt in history to determine the eco- 
nomic loss to industry caused by alcoholism,” 
has been inaugurated by its Alcoholic Research 
Department. This survey is already under 
way in Chicago, and advance reports are dis- 
closing that alcohol is the cause of 48% more 
absences from work among common workers 
than among more skilled workmen; and that in 
one Chicago district 20% of the men are absent 
from work at least twice a month because of 
the effects of drinking, or else they are just 
chronic alcoholic cases. 
As an ultimate result of this interesting study, the 
Keeley Institute promises information of so exhaustive 
a nature that it will “supply personnel and social work- 


ers with a storehouse of facts” on alcoholism in in- 
dustry. 


CHEM URGY 


A STRONG new plastic of a hundred uses, 
made from cottonseed hull, has been de: 
veloped by the University of Tennessee Re- 
search Corp., a non-profit organization, and al- 
ready some of the applications are going into 
production by a manufacturer, National Plas- 
tics, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 
The research corporation patents each development 
and controls, through releases, the use to which the 
development may be put. A royalty may be charged, but 


any money that is made is turned back into other re- 
search work. 
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INFLATION 


R ECORD low interest rates and the danger 
of inflation were in the background of the 
Federal Reserve System’s recent recommenda- 
tions for far-reaching controls over bank re- 
serves. Any reduction in idle bank funds would 
tend to cause interest rates to strengthen. In 
fact, the mere announcement by the Federal 
Reserve System of its credit control plan was 
followed by a decline in prices of Government 
securities. 


The excess reserves volume constitutes an inflation- 
ary threat, since it would provide the base for a bank 
credit expansion of $50,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000. 
A vast increase in industrial activity to produce arma- 
ment might lead to inflation, unless checked. 


Significant: The Administration no longer is en- 
couraging the idea that the interest rate level should 
be advanced as a means of attracting savings to finance 
defense. The plan is to keep the interest rate level 
where it is, except for a slight increase incident to end- 
ing tax exemption for securities, and to pay more for 
money only by issuing longer-term bonds, which natu- 
rally carry higher rates. 


GOLD PRODUCTION 


HILE a large part of the nations of the 

world are in open revolt against the gold- 
hoarding nations, the accursed yellow metal is 
being extracted from the bowels of the earth in 
huge quantities. In Canada_ gold production 
for the first eight months of 1940 amounted to 
3,494,891 ounces valued at $134,553,303 as 
against 3,379,368 ounces valued at $118,712,226 
in the corresponding period of 1939. The in- 
creased output reflects the policy of the mines 
to produce the metal at a rate as high as sound 
mining practice will allow in order to bolster 
Canadian credits abroad and provide foreign 
exchange for the purchase of war materials. 


According to the Canadian Federal Department of 
Mines and Resources, a total of 140 gold milling plants 
with a combined capacity of 62,610 tons of ore daily 
are now in operation throughout the Dominion. These 
include eight milling plants with a total daily capacity 
of 1,575 tons which have entered production since the 
first of last year. In addition 10 plants which will have 
a total capacity of 1,850 tons daily are under construc- 
tion, and the erection of several other mills is planned. 


PERSONALIA 


J ESSE JONES is being ribbed unmercifully 
as a result of the recent Saturday Evening 
Post articles about him, according to Business 
Week. One of his colleagues in the Administra- 
tion told him the other day that titling him 
the “J. P. Morgan of the New Deal” was a mis- 
nomer. Instead, he was told, he should be called 
the Karl Marx of the New Deal in Wall Street 
clothing. It was pointed out that he is doing 
more than any one man to make State Socialism 
work and, therefore, is probably the greatest 
menace to capitalistic institutions. 
Jones’s recent policy of squeezing down the interest 
rate on defense loans under the so-called plant facilities 


contracts is considered unwise in other Government 


agencies. But there is little hope that his policies will 
be reversed. 
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EXTENSION OF FEDERAL POWER 


URPRISING only in the sweeping language 
~ by which it elevates Federal over State 
rights in regulating water resources develop- 
ment is the Supreme Court’s decision upholding 
the Federal Power Commission’s contention 
that Appalachian Electric Power must obtain 
a license for its $11,000,000 power dam on a 
small but swift Virginia river—the New. 

Odds favored an FPC victory despite intervention of 
41 States on the other side. Few, however, expected 
such a sweeping rewrite of the definition of navigation 
in the Waterpower Act. Federal authority, said the 
court through Justice Reed, is as broad as the “needs 
of commerce”—not limited to navigation because flood 
protection, watershed developments, recovery of the 


cost of improvements through utilization of power are 
likewise parts of commerce control. 


THE STAGE 


a MINOR diplomatic incident was caused 
in Dublin by the production of Maupas- 
sant’s disgusting story Boule de Suif as a play, 
adapted by Mr. Lennox Robinson, under the 
title ““Roly-Poly.” The tale of 1870 is brought 
up to date as a play of 1940, with the charac- 
ters represented as making for Bordeaux as 
refugees. A French diplomatic representative 
left the theatre in protest, and the German 
Minister lodged a protest on behalf of his na- 
tion. The Minister for Justice thereupon for- 
bade further production of the play. 
No one was surprised, reports a correspondent of the 
Catholic Herald, London. Catholic opinion resented 
the production of the play for other than diplomatic or 


national reasons, but one felt certain that it would be 
the subject of international protest, too. 


UNION FEES 


RECENT witness before the Tolan com- 
mittee investigating the problems of mi- 
grant workers told how he had been asked to 
pay an initiation fee of $300 in order to join the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and so be- 
come eligible for a job at Fort Belvoir. C. F. 
Preller, representing Local 26 of the brother- 
hood, admitted, when called before the com- 
mittee, that this was the regular fee, and ex- 
plained the high level by saying they had found 
it insured “a better class of mechanics.”’ They 
were willing, he continued, to accept $50 down 
and after that $1 a day until the $300 was paid 
off 
“Byen with this concession,’ says the progressive 
(when not reddish) Nation, “the fee is prohibitive for 
a man who has been unemployed for any length of 
time and who has no guaranty that the job will last 
for more than a few weeks. Only a minority of unions 
appear to charge exorbitant entrance fees, but these 
have recently been in the limelight owing to the preva- 
lence of the practice in unions with members working 
on defense building jobs . . . We believe unions which 
set up financial barriers to membership should con- 
sider their position. The practice has an unpleasant 
smell of medieval-guild monopoly.” The latter state- 
ment need astonish no one. The Nation is philo-semitic 
on the one hand and anti-Catholic on the other. A be- 
lated exponent of 19th century Liberalism. 
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RESEARCH AND INDUSTRY 


MPORTANT economies in pulpwood oper- 
ations in Canada are being effected as a re- 
sult of research in the efficiency of bucksaws, 
according to the Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, Ottawa. A few years ago about sixteen 
different patterns of bucksaw blades were in 
use in the various logging camps, the merits of 
the saws being determined largely by the per- 
sonal opinion of the men who used them. Ex- 
periments carried out at the Forest Products 
Laboratories of the Department, in co-opera- 
tion with the Woodlands Section of the Canadi- 
an Pulp and Paper Association, revealed that 
two of these saws were definitely superior, and 
because of these findings the other fourteen 
types have practically disappeared from the 
camps. The methods of sharpening saws, the 
rate at which they became dull, and other re- 
lated operations were also investigated. 

Pulp and paper companies in Canada pay about $12,- 
000,000 a year in wages for the felling and sawing of 
spruce and balsam trees. Most of this material is less 
than nine inches in diameter, and is sawed into lengths 


of four feet or over before being floated down the 
streams to the pulp-mills. 


LOCKER PLANTS 


"THE frozen-food locker industry continues 

to grow. The 1940 count, made by State 
extension workers, shows a total of approxi- 
mately 2900 such plants located in 44 different 
States. This is an increase of more than 1000 
plants as compared with the 1939 figures, and 
an addition of six new States. The 19388 figures 
were 1269 plants located in 33 States. About 
76 percent of the 1940 plants were reported as 
operating in connection with some other busi- 
ness, such as ice manufacture, creameries, and 
the like, and 14 percent of them were being run 
on a co-operative basis. 

The 1940 data showed that Iowa led with 450 locker 
plants in operation. Next comes Washington with 325, 
followed by Minnesota and Wisconsin with 275 each, 
Oregon with 223, Illinois with 164, Nebraska with 163, 
and Kansas with 125. 


AID FOR THE UNEMPIOYED 


R ECENTLY the Most Reverend Dr. Kinane, 
Bishop of Waterford, declared open the 
Waterford Unemployed Workmen’s Club, 
which has been founded on lines almost identi- 
cal with those of Dublin’s celebrated Mount 
Street Club. ‘We are confident,” wrote the 
Irish Times, “that its achievements among the 
unemployed workers of Waterford will be no 
smaller than the very notable achievements of 
the kindred body in Dublin.” 

The new Club provides premises where men of virtu- 
ally every trade can come and work. Doubtless, there 
will be a similar equitable arrangement by which the 
men will be enabled to exchange the work of their 
hands for goods produced by their fellows; and there 
is a farm attached, where workers will have an oppor- 
tunity to grow at least a proportion of the food re- 
quired for themselves and their families. 


HISTORICAL ST UDT is) Nae Osea 


THE GROWTH OF A TRADITION 


HE history of Immaculate Conception 
parish at Stillwater, Minnesota, pub- 
lished on the occasion of the seventy- 

fifth anniversary of its founding, contains a 
number of references to the Minnesota Branch 
of the C. V. of historical import. 

It was here the C. V. of Minnesota and the 
Catholic Aid Association met jointly early in 
October, 1898, for their annual convention. On 
Sunday afternoon, October the fourth, a pub- 
lic mass meeting constituted one of the chief 
features of the “Catholic Day.” Archbishop 
Ireland, Bishop Trobec, Fr. Stariha, after- 
wards Bishop of Lead, S. D., and a large num- 
ber of other priests attended the demonstra- 
tion. 

“Tt was at this meeting,” Mr. Alphonse Matt, the 
compiler of the diamond jubilee souvenir, writes, “that 
Archbishop Ireland, who had frequently differed with 
the German Catholic societies, uttered the famous 
words of praise: ‘I would be very happy if every 
German-speaking Catholic were to join your member- 
ship ... For, when a young man joins your association, 
I know that he has been saved for the Faith.’ ” 

“It was at this meeting also,” the account continues, 
“that the society again demonstrated the German Ca- 
tholics were a quarter century ahead of their contempo- 
raries in reading the signs of the time correctly. The 
‘Social Question’ occupied the center of the discussions 
and deliberations, and here also the first suggestions 
were made to establish district federations so that the 
ae problems could be studied with greater profit 
O all. 

Twelve years later the two organizations 
again met at Stillwater, for the third time in 
less than twenty years. According to the source 
referred to, a parade in which 2000 men 
marched on the afternoon of the opening day, 
Sept. 25th, wended its way to the Music Hall, 
where the civic demonstration was conducted. 
The outstanding features of the occasion were 
“formal addresses on various phases of the So- 
cial Question by Mr. George Stelzle, of St. Paul, 
and Dr. (?) Johann Giesberts, of Germany, a 
member of the German Reichstag,” and, let us 
add, in the days of the Second Reich for a num- 
ber of years postmaster general. The speaker, 
the narrative continues, “brought the official 
greetings of the great German ‘Catholic Day’ 
conclave at Augsburg to the Catholic people of 
Minnesota and then developed the idea of 
Christian social reform through the re-estab- 
lishment of vocational groups.” 

But as though the “Social Question” had not 
received sufficient attention on the first day of 
the convention, the discussions on this subject 
were continued on another occasion. “It is in- 
teresting to note,” the parish history reports, 
“that during the business session of that day 
(Monday, Sept. 26th) questions which are acute 
even at present were discussed. Prominent 
among them were the advocacy of Social Study 
institutes, retreats for laymen, social legisla- 
tion, support of the Central Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Verein.’’!) 

1) Loe. cit., St. Paul, 1940, pp. 26-29. 


It is in such manner traditions are estab- 
lished; and the promotion of social action has 
in the C. V., and many of its branches, attained 
the status of a tradition. 


Notes on St. John’s Parish, New Brunswick, 
Nae 


HE monograph on “The Germans in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey,” by Dr. Carl H. 
Gramm, differs from many books published 
under a similar title. It consists largely of the 
record of 540 male immigrants who came from 
various parts of Germany to the city named in 
the fifty-year period 1838-1888. In addition, 
the study supplies much information concern- 
ing the education, occupations, and church af- 
filiations of the individuals enumerated. 

There is, for instance, the record of Philip 
Weigel, of Heigelsheim in the Palatinate, and 
in New Brunswick since 1852, one of whose 
sons graduated from West Point and attained 
to the rank of a Major General in the nation’s 
army. In fact, the number of descendants of 
the settlers who attended colleges and universi- 
ties is creditable. Because of the method adopt- 
ed by the author of the little volume the book 
is, as Mr. George C. Osborn, Librarian, Rut- 
gers University, has said, “of. value to histori- 
ans, genealogists and to sociologists.” 

While there are at the present time three 
German denominational churches in New 
Brunswick, there is also one Catholic congrega- 
tion, officially designated as German in the Ca- 
tholic Directory of recent years. The parish is 
said to have been organized in 1865; the sixtieth 
anniversary of its founding accordingly was 
celebrated in 1926. As to the founder Dr. 
Gramm writes: 

“Father Gregory J. Misdziol organized this church 
and is styled the first pastor, founder, architect and 
builder of St. John’s Church, and was truly all that 
these words imply.’’1) : 

It is the following bit of information, how- 
ever, is of particular interest: 

“On April 10, 1869, Pope Pius IX celebrated the fifti- 
eth anniversary of his priesthood. On this occasion, 
St. John the Baptist Church, New Brunswick, received 
a beautiful token of the kind solicitude of this saintly 
pontiff in the form of a large heavy silver chalice of 
exquisite workmanship. This rare piece is a Spanish 
chalice of twelfth century design.” 

In contradiction to the statement regarding 
the organization of the parish in 1865, the Of- 
ficial Catholic Directory states it had been 
founded in 1869. But the former year is evi- 
dently the correct one. According to Fr. Ernst 
A. Reiter’s, 8.J., List of German Priests in the 
United States, published in 1869, Fr. Gregory 
J. Misdziol was ordained in 1864 and appointed 
to the charge at New Brunswick on the 17th of 
July, 1865. By 1869 the parish consisted of 
1200 souls while there were 80 baptisms. But 
as yet there was no parochial school; it was, ac- 


1) Gramm, Rev. Carl H. The Germans in N = 
wick, N. J. Cleveland, 1938, p. 92. lie baa 
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cording to information supplied to the editor 
of the directory by Fr. Misdziol, “in formation.” 
The founder of St. John the Baptist Church at 
New Brunswick, born at Alt Budkowitz in the 
Archdiocese of Breslau, on the 14th of Nov. 
1830, was not yet a priest on landing in the 
United States in October, 1861. 


Our Bibliophile Reports 


MONG recent accessions to our Library 
of German-Americana a booklet, printed 
at St. Louis in 1848, is of particular interest. 
It contains all told 96 pages and probably was 
published chiefly for the use of parishioners of 
the oldest German parish of the city, St. Mary 
of Victory, on Third street. This the title would 
seem to indicate: “Mary of Victory, or The 
Archconfraternity of the Most Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Compiled from larger works.” 
The publication was produced in the “Printshop 
of the St. Louis Zeitung.” However, the orig- 
nal paper cover declares at least this part of 
the devotional volume to have been printed by 
B. Hauck. 

Together with this booklet a volume we have 
long wished for found its way to our Library: 
the Medulla Theologiae Moralis, by Rev. Au- 
gust Rohling, at one time professor of theology 
in the Salesianum at Milwaukee. The book of 
612 pages was published by the firm of Herder 
at St. Louis in 1875, but printed “‘At the Boys’ 
Protectorate, West Chester, N. Y.” 

Ordinarily this volume would be just one 
more proof of the literary activity engaged in 
by priests and laymen of the German tongue 
who came to our country in the nineteenth 
century. But Rohling, who returned to Europe, 
ultimately came to be widely known because of 
his writings on the Talmud. In fact, he was 
referred to during the controversy which arose 
over Fr. Fahey’s, C.S.Sp., book and the use 
which Fr. Coughlin made of certain parts of it. 
Rohling’s volume, Der Talmud Jude, first pub- 
lished in 1871, experienced a seventh edition in 
1924 and caused extended controversies. In 
the course of time he wrote no less than seven 
other books or brochures having to do with the 
Jewish Question. 

That reliable German encyclopedia, Lexikon 
fiir Theologie und Kirche, contends that be- 
cause of his anti-semitical and polemic writ- 
ings, his others which were strictly scientific 
have not been sufficiently recognized. His book, 
“The State of the Future,” published in 1894, 
brought him into conflict with the Church; in 
1898 he resigned his chair of exegesis of the 
Old Testament in the University of Prague. 
Born at Neuenkirchen, in the Diocese of Miin- 
ster, on February 2, 1839, Professor Rohling 
departed this life on January 23, 1931. Previ- 
ous to his short sojourn in our country he had 
been professor of exegesis at Miinster. 

In the preface to the volume first referred to, 


Rohling gives credit in the first place to the 
theologians of the Old World to whom he was 
indebted for knowledge and guidance. But he 
does not neglect to express his appreciation to 
a number of American bishops and priests who 
had served him well. He says in this regard: 
“For things American I have followed, be- 
sides the missionaries of the Order of St. Fran- 
cis ..., before all the Most Rev. Bishops Heiss 
and Kenrick, and in addition Dr. S. Smith, Rev. 
Fr. Konings, C.SS.R., and the ecclesiastical re- 
view [meaning the Pastoral-Blatt], published 
by Rev. Fr. Faerber in the City of St. Louis.” 
This preface was written at the Convent of the 
Franciscan Fathers at Memphis on the 10th of 
November, 1874. Rohling became professor at 
Prague in 1878, 


One Phase of Emigration 


O what extent the disintegration of the fa- 
mily and social unrest in the 19th century 
were the result of widespread emigration has 
not as yet been sufficiently discussed. Particu- 
larly in our country the opinion prevailed that 
at least the men and women who came to the 
United States from foreign shores had, with 
few exceptions, gained greatly by doing so. The 
age of capitalism was not one that took into ac- 
count values other than those of a material na- 
ture. Apparently Leo XIII doubted emigration 
was a blessing pure and simple. To his admo- 
nition that the worker should be granted the 
opportunity to acquire at least a modest home- 
stead, the great Pope adds the explanation that, 
were this the case, men would be content to 
remain at home. 

It is in the Hifel-Kalender, for 1940,!) Dr. 
H. Neu discusses the emigration in the 19th 
century from the HKifel to our country. In- 
creasing poverty, undoubtedly due to the rapid 
changes of economic conditions in Germany, 
consequent upon the introduction of industri- 
alism, impelled thousands of men and women 
to leave their homes on the land in that moun- 
tainous section adjoining the Moselle, which no 
longer seemed capable of sustaining them even 
in their accustomed frugality. 

The author has established the number of in- 
dividuals who annually left the various districts 
of the Hifel in the years from 1849 to 1853 and 
the amount of money the emigrants took with 
them. In some cases the total was pitifully 
small; as, when seven individuals from the vil- 
lage of Wittlich had between them no more 
than 500 Prussian dollars, or about 360 dollars 
in our money. Despite the uncertainty and the 
hardships they knew from the experience of 
others would be theirs, emigration persisted to 
such an extent that one village was entirely be- 
reft of its inhabitants, Allscheid in the district 
of Daun, consisting of 21 houses with about 80 
inhabitants. Whether the little community 


1) Loc. cit., Aachen, 1939, p. 65. 
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was_ resurrected, Dr. Neu does not mention. 
Evidently a second village, Schutzalf, was com- 
pletely eliminated in consequence of the eml- 
gration of its inhabitants. The author speaks 
of it as untergegangen, which means it has 
perished. 

Men cannot undergo experiences of this kind 
without suffering some evil effects. Indeed, 
men do not live by bread alone. Families 
removed from an environment hallowed by 
the labors and sacrifices of their forbears suf- 
fer by being uprooted and transplanted onto a 
foreign soil. The process of developing new 
roots is not one a single generation can accom- 
plish. 


COLLECTANEA 


”T HE founding of the Parish of the Immacu- 

late Conception at Maxville, St. Louis 
County, Missouri, a hundred years ago was 
commemorated on the 2nd of September of last 
year. It was organized by a priest frequently 
referred to in the early annals of the Church 
in the West, the Rev. Joseph Fischer. The 
“History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis,” by 
the late Msgr. John Rothensteiner, contains the 
following reference to the parish and its found- 
er: 


“Catholic life received its first impulse in 1839, when 
Father Joseph Fischer came to the wilds of the Mera- 
mec to gather the Catholic settlers around him for di- 
vine service. The settlers were, for the most part, im- 
migrants from Alsace, Bavaria, Baden, and the Rhine- 
land. In 1839, April 1st, Father Fischer boyght, in his 
own name, 160 acres of land, and induced the parish- 
ioners in 1842 to build a log church. On July 6th, 1844, 
Father Fischer transferred the title to this land to 
Archbishop Kenrick for the use of “the parish of the 
Immaculate Conception at the Meramec.” The town 
of Maxville grew up around the church, and the parish 
received large accessions from Southern Germany.”!) 


Peculiar interest attaches to this parish from 
the fact that under a former pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. A. B. Lager, it was affiliated with the Ca- 
tholic Union of Missouri. The membership fee 
was raised by an annual envelope collection, Dr. 
Lager holding the opinion that an organization 
devoted to Catholic Action deserved the sup- 
port, moral and financial, his parish was able 
Lovo ranteit: 


Twice in the same issue the Scott County 
(Mo.) Democrat of Jan. 9, 1941, refers to the 
achievements of one and the same individual. 
Under the caption “Who Has Lived On Same 
Place Seventy Years?,” one of the items re- 
lates: 

“Mr. Gus Lux came to America from Alsace-Loraine 
when four and one-half years of age and his father 
cleared some land and built a small house. The family 
stayed there and in later years Gus built a house and 


he has been on the place going on seventy years. Who 
can beat or equal that record?” 


Evidently a representative of the Scott Coun- 


1) e Loc. cit), Vols 11, p.2282. 
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ty Democrat had been attracted to Mr. Lux 
through the following incident: 

“Saturday Gus Lux, who lives a mile east of Kelso, 
decided it was time to pay his taxes. His thousand dol- 
lar car was in the shed, needing repairs, so Gus started 
off walking and got here (to Benton), seven miles, in 
two hours and 25 minutes. He is 74 years old. Not 
many people nowadays will trudge that far for their 
tax receipt, especially if they have seen three-quarters 
of a century. Gus says this kind of a practice makes 
the car last longer and keeps him healthier.” 

A member of St. Augustine’s Parish at Kelso, 
Mo., Mr. August Lux is indeed a remarkable 
character. He possesses a full measure of the 
qualities which have distinguished the farmers 
of the German race in our country. To tenacity 
of purpose they add thrift and the ability to 
judge shrewdly both men and conditions. While 
Mr. Lux owns several thousand acres of land 
in Scott County he operates, on the other hand, 
one of the few steam engines still used to drive 
a threshing machine. 

His family consists, in addition to himself 
and his wife, of six living children, three sons, 
all farmers, and three daughters, residing on 
farms. 

The Alsatians are Allemands and their moth- 
er-tongue is the German language. In this 
country, Catholic Alsatians were accustomed to 
join German parishes, and the C. V. has at all 
times had many Alsatian members. 


Shortly before his death recently in his 93rd 
year, Dr. Calvin B. Knerr, of Philadelphia, 
compiled rather than wrote a “‘Life of Hering.” 
Consisting of “The Conversation, Life and 
Times of Constantin Hering, Founder of the 
Allentown Academy of Homeopathic Medicine, 
etc. ete.” 


The volume, published last summer, grants 
insight into the life of one of the most remarka- 
ble German Americans, the father of Homeo- 
pathy in the United States. He reveals him- 
self particularly in the notes from Dr. Knerr’s 
diary, beginning with the 21st of April, 1869, 
and continuing into the winter of 1873. Dr. 
Hering died in July of 1880, ‘“‘almost before the 
ink had dried on the pages of volume four of the 
master’s life work, his ‘Guiding Symptoms of 
Materia Medica,’ a ten volume work.” 


Dr. Hering did not come directly from his 
native Saxony to the United States; he had 
been sent to Surinam to engage in scientific re- 
search and to collect specimens for the Muse- 
um of the King of Saxony, and it was from this 
Dutch colony in South America he set out for 
the country which was to become his second 
fatherland. While in Dutch Guiana he first 
considered the therapeutic value of the poison 
of a snake, Lachesis trigonocephaltus. Par- 
ticularly one of his disciples, a physician of Al- 
bany, N. Y., made use of this remedy. 


The author of the volume, a man of Pennsyl- 


vania-Dutch origin, died on the 29th of Sep- 
tember. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Received for Review 


Cotter, A. C., SJ. Theologia Fundamentalis. Weston 
College, Weston, Mass., 1940. Cloth, 739 p. 
Price $3.50. . 

How to Start a Section of Young Christian Workers. 
Y. C. W. Publications. Archdiocesan Board 
of Cath. Action, Liverpool, 1940. p. ¢., 48 
Da erices 6a. 

Toth, Most Rev. Tihamer. Life Everlasting. A Course 
of Sermons. Transl. by V. G. Agotai. Ed. 
by Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis, 1940. Cloth, 200 

fs p. Price $2.00. 

Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics, Havana, Cuba, July 21- 
30, 1940. Carnegie Endowm. for Internat. 
Peace, N. Y., 1940. p.c., 69 p. Price 5 cts. 

Causes of the Peace Failure, 1919-1939. By The Inter- 
nat. Consultative Group of Geneva. Car- 
me Sem maaowina tia Lae. Neen 94050c0. Gy O60 

; p. Price 5 cts. 

A Guide to Good Reading and A Guide to Popular Read- 

we Follett Book Co., Chicago, 1941. p.c., 
Dp. 

Lemcke, Rev. P. H., O.S.B. Life and Work of Prince 
Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin. Transl. fr. 
the German by Rey. J. C. Plumpe. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., N. Y., 1940. Cloth, 257 p. 
Price $2.50. 


Reviews 


luynch, Ella Frances. The Renegade Home. A pam- 
phlet for use in study clubs. Paulist Press. 
HIS pamphlet makes a vivid appeal for 
betterment of the home influence on the 
early education of children. From the author’s 
point of view there has been a pathetic deteri- 
oration in the homes of our generation. This 
is the direct result of the materialistic, indi- 
vidualistic philosophy that has pervaded socie- 
ty at large in this age. This philosophy has 
laid extravagant stress on the supposed right 
of the individual to live his life as he chooses. 
It has never even intimated that personal rights 
frequently must give precedence to more im- 
portant rights on the part of others. Surely 
this is the case in the relationships of parents 
and children. Christian philosophy has always 
assumed as evident that all who touch the lives 
of children intimately and very especially par- 
ents and teachers are called upon to give up 
many practices permitted to adults. The rec- 
ompense, of course, always has been the privi- 
lege of participating in rearing for God and 
country a race of worthy characters. 

It is to make this point clear that the author 
strives to stress the lost virtues, virtues so lost 
in fact, as to permit the application of a name 
so damning as “The Renegade Home.” There 
can be no doubt of the correctness of the view, 
despite the fact that very many will be ready 
to challenge it. Of course no Christian would 
lose time trying to defend the technique of 
homes where the social sins that cry to heaven 
for vengeance are practiced, and today they 
are myriad. But even among those who have 
not gone so far afield, there are many practices 
that weaken the influence of parents for good, 
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paving the way for those horrible sins that are 
destroying our America more effectively that 
any attack from without could do. 


_ The author goes on to enumerate these de- 
fects and to show how they succeed in destroy- 
ing the growth of virtue in the young. Those 
who are already parents as well as those who 
ambition the sublime work of establishing a 
home in due time should read this pamphlet. 
Better still will it be if it is made the basis for 
discussion in study clubs. There could be more 
pleasant topics to discuss but we must “dare to 
be different’? from the mob by our desire to 
know truth even when it is painful. Indeed we 
must have the virtue to read on even if we dis- 
cover in ourselves the very faults being criti- 
cized. If we have unfortunately fallen victim 
Im some measure to the vices pointed out we will 
bear the humiliation and reach out for the cures 
that are so abundantly interspersed within 
these few pages. We, therefore, highly rec- 
ommend this little pamphlet for study in your 


club. We Je OSes: 


Maritain, Jacques. Scholasticism and Politics. Mac- 


millan Company. Price $2.50. 

At first glance, this latest work of Mr. Mari- 
tain appears to have a rather tenuous unity, 
and some of the chapters seem out of place. 
I believe, however, that if we bear in mind a 
double notion, that of personality and that of 
a true personalist philosophy of politics, we will 
render that unity more obvious and grasp easi- 
ly the connection between “politics” and the 
several divisions of the book. 


For a philosophy of the human person domi- 
nates throughout, and from it Mr. Maritain 
draws his fruitful and pertinent conclusions 
relative to socio-political life. We are told in 
what personality consists; what its highest, in- 
deed constitutive, function is; the distinction 
between person and individual, and a further 
prolongation of this thought in the Democracy 
of the Person and Democracy of the Individual. 
Then we are given the Thomistic doctrine of 
freedom and its negation in Freudian philoso- 
phy with its denial of the spiritual and liberty. 
Action and contemplation are next in order, 
and the author establishes the supremacy of the 
latter—not, however, a contemplation divorced 
from action, but rather, as he expresses it, a 
superabounding contemplation that has a tran- 
sitive as well as an immanent action. The book 
ends with an analysis of Catholic Action on a 
triple Christian activity-level, and of Christi- 
anity relative to earthly civilizations. 

Unfortunately, the book suffers in a few plac- 
es from a certain obscurity both in thought and 
in sentence structure (due, perhaps, to the 
transposition into our tongue), and from a 
novelty of terminology. Still, these are minor 
points and do not detract seriously from the 
manifest worth of the book. 
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C. B. EMERGENCY FUND 
UNEXPECTED SUCCESS 


New York City Branch, NCWU, 
Donates $1000 


EMBERS and friends of the Central Ver- 

ein and the Central Bureau have re- 
sponded to the appeal for financial assistance, 
addressed to them on Dec. 4th, in a manner far 
beyond our expectations. Total receipts to 
Jan. 15th from 267 individuals and societies 
amounted to $3670.67. 
_ Two of the gifts are particularly outstand- 
ing. One is the contribution of $1000 made by 
the New York City Branch of the Natl. Cath. 
Women’s Union, the other the offering of six 
members of the Spaeth family, amounting to 
$850, given in memory of their parents, the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Anton Spaeth, of Decatur, IIL, 
both benefactors of the Central Bureau and Ca- 
tholic missions. 


While the number of contributors represents 
only a little more than ten percent of the 2500 
men, women and societies to whom the appeal 
was addressed, the amount of the individual 
gifts was greater on the average than was an- 
ticipated. Twenty-eight States are represent- 
ed in the list of contributors, Missouri leading 
with 52, followed by Illinois with 33 and New 
York with 28. Helped largely by the gift of 
the women’s section of New York City, that 
State leads all others in amounts, with $1239. 

Hardly had the appeal gone forth when word 
was received from officers of the New York lo- 
cal branch that the matter would be placed be- 
fore the members at the meeting on Dec. 19th. 
Within a few days thereafter a check for $1000 
was delivered to the Bureau, as the offering of 
the New York women to help the institution 
carry on. Another unusual gift was the check 
for $3 sent by a convent of sisters in Illinois. 

Of particular gratification was the response 
of members of the clergy, ample proof of the 
esteem in which the Bureau is held by them. 
Seventy-six priests, monsignors and bishops 


contributed $740. The offerings of 122 laymen ~ 


amounted to $1214.54, the gifts of 21 laywomen 
to $341.13, and the contributions of 47 societies 
(including the New York gift) to $1342. 

Of interest also are the varying amounts. 
In addition to the $1000 gift, the following were 
received: $300, one; $250, one; $150, one; $100, 
two; $50, six; $380, one; $25, ten; $20, three; 
15, four; $10, 40; $7, one; $5, 90; $4, one; $3, 
12; $2.50,-six; $2, 33; $1.50, three: $1, 475 
sundry lesser items. 

As explained in the appeal—a four-page 
printed folder setting forth the circumstances 
of the Bureau’s need and its dwindling income 
due to reduced interest rates on sound invest- 
ments—unless immediate financial assistance 
is obtained, many of the institution’s vital ac- 
tivities would have to be abandoned or at least 
curtailed. This condition has been averted for 
the present, however, by the generous response 
of members and friends. 

The 52 contributors from Missouri donated 
$393.04, the 33 from Illinois donated $540, and 
the 28 from New York donated $1239. The 
totals of other States follow: Wisconsin, 22, 
$158; Pennsylvania, 21, $125; Minnesota, 14, 
$73; Indiana, 13, $62; Texas, 11, $56; Ohio, 10, 
$355; Kansas, 9, $125; Connecticut, 8, $50; 
Idaho, 7, $11; Iowa, 6, $167.60; Michigan, 4, 
$64; North Dakota, 4, $34; Louisiana, 3, $20; 
Nebraska, 3, $35; New Jersey, 3, $4; Oregon, 
3, $8.50; California, 2, $27.50; Maryland, 2, 
$20; Arkansas, 1, $5; Georgia, 1, $50; Ken- 
tucky, 1, $10; Rhode Island, 1, $10.03; South 
Dakota, 1, $3; Virginia, 1, $1; and Washing- 
Lon elseo le 
_ Of more than passing significance is the spir- 
it in which the appeal was answered; some of 


the expressions were published in last month’s - 


issue of Social Justice Review. Among others 
received since then, the following is typical. A 
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| Seminarian in a Northern State comments that 

_ the appeal “arrived at a time when I was finan- 
cially unable to comply. The exercise of my 
office of Deacon on Christmas Day, however, 
was rewarded by a donation from my pastor 
which made it possible for me to send the en- 
closed dollar. I certainly do appreciate the fine 
Services rendered by the Central Bureau 
through the efforts of its very competent staff.” 
The sentiment of this letter and the sacrifice 
made by the sender are well worth pondering. 

. On Dec. 16th the Sedgwick-Reno County Dis- 
trict League of Kansas voted to send $50 as its 
offering to the Fund. Moreover, a number of 
the League’s members have contributed indi- 
vidual offerings, although this section of the 
country has felt the pinch of the depression, 
having experienced low prices for farm prod- 
ucts for some ten years. 

Writing in behalf of the other members of 
the Spaeth family, Mr. B. A. Spaeth, of Daven- 
port, la., remarks that the gifts of the indi- 
vidual members are intended simply “as a 
memorial to our parents.” ‘‘We hope there may 
be others who appreciate the work you are do- 
ing,” he adds, “so that the needed monies may 
be supplied at once and your work go on with- 
out any curtailment.” 

Doubly encouraging were the comments from 
not a few of the societies responding. Almost 
without exception the secretaries expressed re- 
gret that the in some instances generous offer- 
ings were not larger. Many of them also re- 
ported the gifts had been voted unanimously by 
the members. ‘‘There is no member of our socie- 
ty,’ wrote one secretary, in Indiana, ‘“‘who does 
not appreciate the fine work you are doing. You 
are welcome to our contribution; we only wish 
it could be more.” The secretary of another 
group, in Pennsylvania, enclosing the organiza- 
tion’s check for $5, stated that the matter 
would be taken up at a future meeting, with the 
idea of increasing the size of the gift. 


Three New Central Bureau Pamphlets 


HREE pamphlets have been published by 

the Central Bureau within the past 
month. Two of them, ‘‘The Family, Corner- 
stone of Social Reorganization,” and ‘“Corpo- 
rate Democracy,” have been placed on sale, 
while the third, “Guide Right,” will be distrib- 
uted to men called to service under the conscrip- 
tion law. 

The brochure on the family was written by 
Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer, Ph.D., instructor 
at the Roman Catholic High School for Boys in 
Philadelphia; Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., 
of the Department of Economics, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, is the author of “Corporate Democ- 
racy.” Each of these pamphlets sells for ten 
cents per copy. 

“Cuide Right” is the first free pamphlet to 
be published by the Bureau in many years. The 
subtitle of this important publication on a seri- 
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ous subject, is “Fundamental Tactics Against 
An Insidious Enemy.” Intended for soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, it treats of the moral dan- 
gers associated with military life, including 
various types of venereal disease, relaxation, 
seeking excitement, choice of company, intoxi- 
cating drink, prostitution, physical dangers of 
immorality, sexual excess, and spiritual dan- 
gers of immorality. Included also in the 30 
pages are a prayer for purity, scriptural quo- 
tations on chasity and impurity, and the ad- 
monitions of noted men. A plea is made for 
frequent attendance at mass and especially for 
frequent reception of the Sacraments of Con- 
fession and Holy Communion. 

The pamphlet, originally published during 
the World War, when some 115,000 copies. were 
distributed to men in service, has been rewrit- 
ten and brought up to date. It has been repub- 
lished in answer to many requests from chap- 
lains in the service. Copies will be distributed 
primarily through them. 


Dates Selected for 1941 C. V. Convention 


UGUST 16-20 have been set as the dates 

for the 1941 convention of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America and the National 
Catholic Women’s Union, to be held in New 
York City at the Commodore Hotel. Announce- 
ment to this effect was made recently by Mr. 
Albert J. Sattler and Mrs. Catherine Schmidt, 
co-chairmen of the convention. 

Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, has consented to preside at the 
convention mass to be celebrated at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral on Aug. 17th. 

Shortly following the New Ulm assembly the 
local C. V. and N. C. W. U. branches in New 
York City began to prepare for this year’s con- 
ventions, the 86th for the men’s and the 25th 
for the women’s organizations. Special cere- 
monies will mark the observance of the silver 
jubilee of the N. C. W. U.; the coming conven- 
tion will be the first conducted in New York 
City since 1916, the year the women’s section 
was established. A special souvenir history is 
being prepared in commemoration of the occa- 
sion. 

Reports on the preliminary arrangments 
were made by the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees at a meeting held in the St. Elizabeth 
House, headquarters of the women’s local 
branch. Among the speakers on this occasion 
were Rev. John M. Beierschmidt, C.Ss.R., spir- 
itual director of the C. W. U. of New York, 
Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, president of the N. C. 
W. U. and chairman of the convention execu- 
tive committee, Mr. William J. Kapp, president 
of the C. V. of New York City, and the two 
convention chairmen. 

At the same time plans are under way for 
the various State Branch assemblies. While the 
exact dates have been announced by only one 
Branch, the locales for several others have been 
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selected. The Illinois section will meet in 
Springfield on May 24-25, while the following 
month will probably see the conventions of the 
Wisconsin, North Dakota and Connecticut 
Branches; Wisconsin meets only biennially. No 
word has been received from the officers of the 
Kansas section which customarily assembles in 
Spring, although last year the convention was 
held in the Fall. ; 
Two Branches will meet in mid-summer, Viz., 
Texas, which will conduct its convention in Pi- 
lot Point, and Pennsylvania. The New York 
group ordinarily convenes over the Labor Day 
holiday but this year will hold its convention in 
conjunction with the national assembly in New 
York City. Arkansas, California and probably 
Ohio will conduct their annual conventions over 
Labor Day, the officers of the Arkansas section 
having announced their meeting will take place 
in Subiaco, “birth place” of the organization. 
It is expected that the Missouri, Indiana, 
New Jersey and Minnesota Branches will meet 
in September. The Indiana section will gather 
in Richmond, while the Minnesota Branch will 
meet with the Cath. Aid Association of Minne- 
sota in Sleepy Eye toward the end of the month. 


Two Maternity Guilds Instituted 


CATHOLIC Maternity Guild has been es- 

tablished in Holy Redeemer Parish, De- 
troit, within recent weeks. Rev. P. L. Barrett, 
C.Ss.R., assistant pastor, has assumed spiritual 
charge of the organization. The guild, to be 
known as the Guild of Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help and St. Gerard, was established with the 
permission of the pastor, Very Rev. Eugene L. 
Buhler, C.Ss.R., and with the written sanction 
of Most Rev. Edward Mooney, Archbishop of 
Detroit. 

The finances of the unit are already assured, 
Fr. Barrett writes, adding that public reaction 
has in all instances been favorable. Physicians, 
hospital officials, nurses and the heads of vari- 
ous Catholic organizations have endorsed the 
undertaking, terming it “the finest movement 
started in Detroit in these times of ‘anti-life.’ ”’ 

The Detroit guild will be conducted according to the 
constitution and by-laws developed by Rev. Joseph J. 
Schagemann, C.Ss.R., of Annapolis, Md., for the unit 
he instituted in Lima, O., which has been canonically 
erected by Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo. 

A maternity guild has also been established 
in St. Gerard Majella Parish, San Antonio, 
likewise conducted by Redemptorist Fathers. 
Plans for the unit were completed at a meeting 
of the mother’s club of the parish, held Jan. 
8th. The parish is the first in the country to 
be dedicated to St. Gerard Majella, the moth- 
er’s saint. 

According to Rev. John F. Daly, C.Ss.R., 
some 30 women became charter members of the 
guild. Since then, he reports, “we are flooded 
with applications, so that in this large parish 
of about 800 families we expect soon to have 
at least 500 members.” 
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Copies of the latest maternity guild leaflet published 
by Ne Central Bureau were forwarded to Fr. Daly; the 
leaflet will provide the basis on which the guild will 
operate. 


Once again we would remind members of C. 
V. societies that the establishment of a mater- 
nity guild is not the exclusive function of a 
Catholic women’s organization. The men's 
group should lend their assistance In organiz- 
ing and sustaining a guild of this character. 


Unusual Activities of C. V. Affiliates 


OT infrequently we have referred to the 

desirability of affiliated leagues and socie- 
ties devoting attention at meetings to the reso- 
lutions adopted by national C. V. conventions. 
Happily, we receive reports from time to time 
regarding units which have adopted this cus- 
tom, with considerable success. 

A pertinent example is the discussion con- 
ducted at the recent meeting of the Rochester 
Federation. Virtually the entire afternoon was 
given over to a consideration of the resolution 
passed by the New Ulm convention on the na- 
tional debt. Rev. Joseph H. Gefell and Rev. 
Stephen W. Aulbach, C.Ss.R., spiritual direc- 
tors of the two branches, led the discussion on 
the expansion of Federal power and the unpre- 
cedented growth of public debt, pointing out 
their present significance and future conse- 
quences. 


Members of the Federation brought to bear on the 
subjects in question a wide background of study and 
opinion. The meeting was unanimous in upholding the 
proposition local self-government should be preserved 
and all government indoctrinated with Christian prin- 
ciples. 

A public speaking course has been organized by the 
St. Louis and County District League. The course, to 
cover a period of ten weeks, was inaugurated on Jan. 
17th, when the first meeting took place at the Cen- 
tral Bureau. The sessions, to be conducted on Friday 
evenings, will be open to all members of societies af- 
filiated with the League. It is intended the course will 
cover the fundamentals of public speaking, with em- 
phasis on subjects of value to members of the League. 
The staff of instructors is composed of members of 
Sigma Lambda Upsilon, alumnal speech fraternity of 
St. Louis University. Some 30 members of the League 
registered for the course; each meeting consists of a 
short analysis of a phase of public speaking, given by 
the instructor, followed by a “clinical”? period in which 
the members deliver short addresses. The instructor 
points out flaws of composition and delivery and sug- 
gests methods of improving platform manner, arrange- 
ment of the speech and presentation. 

In co-operation with the Third Ordér of St. Francis 
the St. Louis League has for some time been promot- 
ing days of recollection. Seven such days were spon- 
sored by various Catholic groups last year at the Third 
Order building, located in St. Anthony’s Parish. Of 
these the League conducted one and the St. Anthony’s 
Benevolent Society another. The originator of the plan 
ne ae Louis was the Third Order Franciscan Study 

ub. 

Steps have been taken by the Central District, Cath. 
Union of Arkansas, to remove objectionable publica- 
tions from the stores, news-stands, etc., in communi- 
ties where the organization has affiliations. The method 
decided upon was that which has been followed with 
success in other States, viz., each society appoints a 
committee to devise means to achieve the objective, in 
a way best suited to the individual localities. General 
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‘rules are observed concerning the types of periodicals 
to which objection is taken, and the manner of ap- 
proaching magazine distributing companies and retail 
outlets. 

The men’s and women’s societies of Conway, mem- 
ber units of the Central District, contributed $250 to 
the Subiaco Abbey Burse for Seminarians during 1940, 
it has been announced. The burse of $5000 is a pro- 
ie of the entire State Branch and is nearing comple- 
ion. 

Life honorary memberships have been conferred on 
two members of the St. Michael’s Sick and Benefit So- 
ciety of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., one of the oldest societies 
affilated with the C. V. The men thus honored are 
Mr. Louis L. Herles and Mr. Valentine Hall, each of 
whom has belonged to the organization for 50 years. 
The meeting at which the honorary memberships were 
conferred, held on Dec. 26th, was also the occasion of 
the 91st anniversary of the founding of the society, a 
member of the Central Verein since 1868. At the meet- 
ing the delegates voted to send $25 to the Central Bu- 
reau for the Emergency Fund. 

The Mt. Angel Civic Club, of Mt. Angel, Ore., whose 
recent affiliation with the C. V. was reported last month, 
re-elected Mr. Joseph Hausler president at the Decem- 
ber meeting. Mr. Hausler reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of the organization during the one year of its 
existence, pointing out that the club has adhered close- 
ly to the program outlined a year ago. The meeting 
Was given over largely to a discussion of credit unions; 
one of the speakers on this question, Mr. Frank M. 
Saalfeld, of Gervais, is a former member-at-large of 
the C. V. Executive Committee. It is believed the group 
will establish a credit union in the near future. 

Discussion of the program for the ensuing months 
featured the assemblv of the Volksverein of Philadel- 
phia at the meeting of Jan. 5th. Guest of honor on the 
occasion was Msgr. Bernard A. McKenna, president of 
the Catholic Historical Society, who spoke briefly and 
promised to deliver an extended address at some fu- 
ture meeting. Completion of the organization’s share 
of the C. B. Expansion Fund and promotion of the 
vouth movement were also considered. Mr. Charles 
Gerhard was elected president of the Volksverein for 
the coming year, to replace Mr. Anton Osada, who had 
assumed the office at the death of Mr. Emil Beck, recent 
victim of an automobile accident. Rev. Joseph L. Koe- 
nig consented to continue as spiritual director. 


Springfield, Ill., League Reorganized 


FTER an interim of 18 years, according 
to the reckoning of former members, the 
Springfield District League of the Cath. Union 
of Illinois was reviewed on Jan. 9th when rep- 
resentatives of various societies of the city met 
in the Knights of Columbus building. 
The rejuvenation of the League is due in 
great part to the efforts of Rev. John S. Brock- 
-meier, pastor of St. Barbara’s Parish, spiritual 
director of the Illinois State Branch of the Natl. 
Cath. Women’s Union and also of the Spring- 
field women’s District League. Fr. Brockmeier 
outlined the purpose of the meeting and indi- 
cated the aims and objectives of a men’s 
League. Mr. Joseph Schwener, of Ss. Peter 
and Paul Parish, acted as temporary chairman, 
while Mr. Carl Fisherkeller, of Blessed Sacra- 
ment Parish, served as temporary secretary. 
A motion to reorganize the League carried 
and Mr. Will Hellhake was elected president. 
He will be assisted by Mr. Frank Buedel, first 
vice-president; Mr. John G. Kirchgesner, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mr. John Boehmer, secre- 
tary; and Mr. Herbert E. Genck, treasurer. 


>) 


The president appointed a special committee to 
draft the constitution and by-laws of the or- 
ganization; the committee consists of Mr. Jo- 
seph Schwener, Mr. John Mohay, Mr. George 
Staab and Mr. George Zock. 

_ Plans were discussed for future sessions and 
it was decided to hold monthly meetings. Ar- 
rangements were considered for the forthcom- 
ing annual convention of the Illinois Branches, 
to take place in Springfield on May 24-25. 

Fr. Brockmeier was also instrumental in or- 
ganizing the women’s League of Springfield in 
1959. The members of this organization have 
been exceptionally active in every phase of Ca- 
tholic Action suggested by the hierarchy as well 
as by the C. V. and N. C. W. U. 


“Christopher”’ 


EKLF-EFFACING, it was only by this name 
a certain benefactor was known to a large 
number of missionaries, some of whom labor 
among Indians in our country while others are 
workers in the Philippines, New Guinea, Africa 
and China. He will be sorely missed, because 
“Christopher” has rendered services of inesti- 
mable value to the missionaries through his un- 
derstanding of their needs other than those of 
a purely financial nature. 

Sisters in the wilds of New Guinea, in dire 
straits for wire fencing to protect their yam 
patches against the depredations of wild hogs, 
were aware their unknown friend in America 
would understand and help build the fence. 
Similarly, the sisters living in the shade of the 
great Kilimanjaro in East Africa were confi- 
dent “Christopher” would come to them bear- 
ing the medicines they need. It was with his 
aid the Central Bureau could reply to the S-O-S 
call of three groups of sisters in that distant 
part of the world, who, because of the war, 
found it impossible to obtain certain indispen- 
sable drugs, such as quinine. What consolation 
the letters from Tanganyika Territory, ex- 
pressing the joy of the sisters over the receipt 
of the drugs, must have afforded ‘‘Christopher,”’ 
as they reached him not long before his demise, 
on the 16th of January. And even a few days 
before his death there came a note from a mis- 
sionary father in the Philippines acknowledg- 
ing receipt of rosaries, prayer books, etc., and 
assuring “Christopher” that he was truly ev- 
erything his name implies. 

His was a true Christian generosity; each 
gift was accompanied by the assurance the Bu- 
reau should make use of the money entrusted 
to it according to our knowledge of the needs 
of those applying to us for aid. Not once in all 
the years did “Christopher” indicate the use 
we had made of his contributions did not meet 
with his approval. Occasionally we would in- 
quire of him whether compliance by us with a 
certain request would meet with his approval. 
Invariably his reply was: whatever you may do. 
will be satisfactory to me. 
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Many a missionary and many a mission sis- 
ter will grieve over “Christopher’s” death. But 
we are certain they will not neglect the obliga- 
tion of gratitude they owe him. By us he will 
be remembered as-a most unassuming, kind and 
generous friend, whose attitude granted us a 
great deal of encouragement. His last com- 
munication to the Bureau, of the 28th of No- 
vember, 1940, is characteristic of the man and 
his intentions: “Enclosing check ($350.00) for 
disposition as usual; will mail check for the bal- 
ance after Christmas. This will cover your dis- 
tant postages. Tied up in the hospital for a 
month, so my affairs were neglected. Still a 
little shaky.” 

May God reward His servant even for the 
intention expressed in this communication, 
which it was not possible for him to carry out. 


Necrology 


EATH has claimed the lives of several out- 
standing members of the Central Verein 
within recent weeks. Pre-eminent among these 
was Rev. Charles P. Gisler, S.J., pastor of Holy 
Trinity Parish, the only German-American par- 
ish in Boston, for the past 19 years. Fr. Gis- 
ler, who was 72 years old, died on Dec. 15th 
following an illness of several months. 

The deceased had attended numerous conven- 
tions of the C. V.—the last at Hartford, Conn., 
in 1937—and had encouraged his people to 
maintain their affiliations with our organiza- 
_ tions over a period of many years. In 1938 he 
was a member of the C. V. pilgrimage to the 
International Eucharistic Congress in Budapest 
and to Rome. 

The fact that Fr. Gisler had served as pastor 
of Holy Trinity and superior of the community 
of priests for so long is a remarkable tribute to 
his abilities and the esteem in which he was 
held. It is a custom in the Jesuit Order to 
change superiors every six years. On the oc- 
casion of his golden jubilee as a Jesuit, in 1938, 
his long tenure of service at Holy Trinity was 
explained by the Provincial thus: “No matter 
what the special reasons have been to leave Fr. 
Gisler so many years as a superior, the fact that 
he did remain so long proves that the higher 
superiors considered him not only exceptionally 
fitted for the position but also a religious of 
superior quality.” 

Fr. Gisler was born Jan. 10, 1868, at Altdorf, Switz- 
erland, the capital of the Canton of Uri, one of three 
Cantons which remained Catholic at the time of the Re- 
formation. It is of interest to note that the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (11th edition) should comment rather 
contemptuously on the Catholicity of the residents of 
the village: “In 1900 the population of Altdorf was 
3117, all Romanists and German speaking.” 

The deceased came from a Catholic family of out- 
standing quality. One brother was a distinguished 
Benedictine monk in Jerusalem, another a Trappist in 
South Africa, while two sisters are nuns and a cousin 
served as coadjutor bishop of Chur. Fr. Gisler was a 
direct descendant of Blessed Nicolas of Flue (d. 1487) 


—beloved by the Swiss people—whose cause for can- 
onization is pending in Rome. 
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Having completed his collegiate studies at the Jesuit 
college in Feldkirch, Austria, Fr. Gisler joined the Ger- 
man Province of the Society of Jesus on Sept. 30, 
1888, at Blyenbeck, Holland. He studied at Jesuit in- 
stitutions in Blyenbeck, Wynandsrade, Exaeten and Val- 
kenburg, all in Holland. Upon the completion of his 
philosophy studies, the young scholastic came to Ca- 
nisius College, in Buffalo, and was later stationed in 
Cleveland. Ordained at Valkenburg on Aug. 25, 1905; 
he returned to this country the following year, and 
taught at Jesuit colleges in Buffalo and Boston until 
1921 when he was appointed pastor of Holy Trinity 
Parish. 

Writing in the parish Monatsbote for January, Rev. 
Harry C. MacLeod, S.J., comments on the life of Fr. 
Gisler: “He was a truly humble man; far from adver- 
tising his good deeds, he tried to hide them. But we, 
who had the privilege to live with him and work under 
him, consider it a sacred duty after his death to bear 
witness to the noble qualities and the excellent work of 
him who was a loyal son of St. Ignatius and a true 
priest of God.” 


Life Member of the Central Verein and hon- 
orary president of the C. V. of Connecticut, Mr. 
George Jacob, of Woodbridge, Conn., died at 
the age of 70 on Dec. 31st. He had been a 
close friend of the organization during the 
greater part of his life, having guided the desti- 
nies of the Connecticut Branch during the cru- 
cial period of the Worid War. 

Mr. Jacob exerted a profound influence for 
good on the members of the societies. A man 
of great moral fibre, he was ever willing to help 
others, to counsel and to serve. Largely through 
his efforts the Central Verein was able to con- 
duct its annual convention of 1901 in Bridge- 
port, Conn., the first time the C. V. had ever 
met in that State. Following his retirement as 
president of the State Branch, the deceased con- 
tinued his interest in the affairs of the affiliated 
units, regularly attending annual conventions. 

The funeral was attended by many members 
of the Central Verein, as well as leaders in busi- 
ness and the professions. Rev. John A. Heller, 
pastor of St. Boniface Parish, of which Mr. 
Jacob had been a parishioner for many years, 
read the solemn requiem mass on Jan. 3rd. 

The deceased was a member of the St. Cecilia 
Singing Society and a former president of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft. Born in Malmedy, Ger- 
many, Mr. Jacob came to America at the age 
of 20, and for many years resided in New Ha- 
ven, where he was engaged in various commer- 
cial enterprises. Surviving are. his widow, a 
daughter, two sons, two brothers, and ten 
grandchildren. 


Member of the C. V. of Minnesota for many 
years and a subscriber to our journal since 
1913, Mr. George W. Stenger died of a heart at- 
tack at his home in St. Paul. He was 74 years 
old. The deceased had served as secretary of 
the Minnesota Branch of the Cath. Order of 
Foresters for 30 years, and contributed to the 
drafting of the constitution of the Cath. Aid 
Association of Minnesota, serving on the ex- 
a board of that organization from 1910 
Ce) ; 


Born in Quierschied, Kreis Saarbriicken, Germany, in 
1866, Mr. Stenger came to this country with his par- 
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ents in 1881, residing at Rush City, Minn., for six years 
before coming to St. Paul, where he remained through- 
out the balance of his life. 


Two prominent laymen of Madison, Wis., 
members of the C. V. Branch of that State, have 
died recently: Mr. George H. Breitenbach, (ier 
and Mr. Frank Kessenich, 80. Both were mem- 
bers of the St. Michael’s Society of Madison. 

Mr. Breitenbach has been a subscriber to our monthly 
for 21 years. He was the oldest of 13 children and was 


the first of the family to die. Mr. Kessenich, a mer- 
chant, had been ill for many years prior to his death. 


Miscellany 


OMETHING “different” in the observance 
of the Christmas holidays, certainly unique 
so far as most large cities are concerned, was 
the outdoor crib erected alongside of old St. 
Peter’s Church, conducted by Franciscan Fath- 
ers in downtown Chicago. The crib, an elabo- 
rate replica of the stable at Bethlehem, was 
placed next to the sidewalk and a kneeling 
bench provided where worshippers might stop 
to pray. 
A picture of the crib, before which several people are 


shown kneeling, was published in the Chicago Tribune, 
and attracted considerable attention. 


The C. V. Institute for Social Study conduct- 
ed its third meeting of the current scholastic 
year recently at St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minn. The general theme of the two-day 
conference was community solidarity. Five 
sessions of the assembly were devoted to a 
study of the various aspects of credit unions as 
means to strengthen community life. 

Principal speaker was Mr. V. S. Petersen, managing 
director of the Minnesota League of Credit Unions, who 
presented a graphic description of credit union activi- 
ties in the State. In keeping with the theme of the 
meetings, Rev. Fr. David, O.S.B., pointed out in his ad- 
dress how natural it is for Christians to unite them- 
selves around the altar and to translate into action the 
daily lessons of the liturgy. 


After an active and fruitful priestly career 
of 40 years, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Godfrey Birren- 
bach, of Colwich, Kan., has been compelled to 
retire, owing to ill health. Longa friend of the 
Central Verein and particularly our Kansas 
Branch, Msgr. Birrenbach has served the Dio- 
eese of Wichita since 1900. He has acted as 
host to annual meetings of the C. V. of Kansas 
on numerous occasions and has been a regular 
attendant at the conventions. 

Born in Colgne, Germany, the Monsignor completed 
his studies for the priesthood at Louvain University in 
Belgium, and was ordained there on July 15, 1900, com- 
ing to the Diocese of Wichita shortly thereafter. Fol- 
lowing. an attack of typhoid fever in. 1905, Msgr. Bir- 
renbach sojourned for some time in his native country; 
after his return to America he served as pastor at Wil- 
lowdale, Dubuque, Bushton, and since 1923 at Colwich— 
all in the Wichita Diocese. f ,; 

He was named Diocesan Director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith in 1923 (which office he 
resigned four years ago because of failing health), and 
was created a Domestic Prelate in 1931. Msgr. Birren- 
bach will continue to reside in Colwich. 
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The various publications of the Central Bu- 
reau are put to use by members of the clergy, 
missionaries, students, teachers, members and 
others, in all parts of the world. The pamphlets 
and leaflets, for example, are used for study and 
discussion club purposes, informative reading, 
In some instances even as texts for sermons. 


Quite recently we learned that the free leaf- 
let, “The Secret of Catholic Action,” by Rev. 
John M. Beierschmidt, C.Ss.R., spiritual direc- 
tor of the women’s Branch in New York, will be 
translated into both Korean and Chinese. Such 
is the intention of the missionaries in those 
countries. 

The leaflet was published by the Central Bureau for 


dhe Nacional Catholic Women’s Union in the fall of 


Rural Forces Work Together provided the 
theme of the fourth annual Rural Life Confer- 
ence held at the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture on Jan. 7-10. The four-day as- 
sembly was given over to a consideration of a 
wide range of rural problems. On the after- 
noons of the first three days pastors’ sessions 
were conducted in the University YMCA build- 
ing. The Catholic speakers on these occasions 
included Rev. Martin E. Schirber, O.S.B., di- 
rector of the Central Verein Institute for Social 
Study at Collegeville, Minn., Rev. Geo. Nell, of 
Effingham, IIl., and Rev. George E. Hobbs, of 
Troy, Ill. Also in attendance was Rev. Bernard 
Hilgenberg, of Carlyle, representing the Dio- 
cese of Belleville. 


Among the topics discussed were rural health prob- 
lems, social welfare, rural America and the next decade, 
knowledge, skills, character and spiritual development, 
collaboration among rural groups, culture and art, rec- 
reation and leisure time. 

The Bishop of Springfield, Most Rev. James A. Grif- 
fin, endorsed the purposes of the conference, urging 
both the clergy and laity to attend. 


Not a few societies affiliated with both the C. 
V. and N. C. W. U. have undertaken to assist 
chaplains and the men called under the selec- 
tive service act. The young men’s organiza- 
tion of St. Peter’s Parish, Jefferson City, Mo., 
whose moderator is Rev. Edward A. Bruem- 
mer, second vice-president of the C. V., has 
promised to provide each drafted man with a 
Sunday missal, a rosary, a copy of “The Faith 
of Our Fathers,” and a subscription to a Ca- 
tholic magazine of his choice for one year. 


Fr. Bruemmer counsels each young man 
called into service, pointing out the difficulties 
particularly of a moral nature that will be en- 
countered. Members of the youth group have 
promised to correspond regularly with the men 
away from home and to render any other assis- 
tance possible. 


Recently the local women’s section in New York City 
forwarded 100 rosaries and 100 missals to Rev. George 
D. Zentgraf, chaplain at Camp Pendleton, Virginia 
Reach, Va. The president of the branch, Mrs. Catherine 
Schmidt, sent another 100 rosaries to Fr. Zentgraf. 
Practices of this nature are indeed worthy of imita- 


tion. 


DAS SOA 1eAr i Ee ASRaO soeeG sie a 


ITALIEN SCHUETZT DIE EHE. 


N den Stimmen der Zeit steht ein bedeutsa- 
mer Aufsatz tiber das neue biirgerliche Ge- 
setzbuch Italiens, tiber seine Geschichte, 

hauptsichlichsten Linien und tiefere Bedeu- 
tung. Hochinteressant ist es, aus der Heimat des 
romischen Rechtes zu erfahren, wie diese neue 
Reception heute durchgefiihrt wird. Das posi- 
tive Recht ist ja nicht starr und ftir immer ge- 
setzt. Es soll die zweckmassige Anwendung 
des unabanderlichen Naturrechtes auf konkre- 
te Verhdltnisse sein. Vor allem verdient her- 
vorgehoben zu werden die Tatsache: Im neuen 
italienischen Civilrecht ist seit den Lateranver- 
tragen die Ehescheidung ausgeschlossen. 

Klar und markig steht im neuen Cedex der 
Satz: ,,.Nur der Tod des einen Ehegatten lost 
die Ehe.”’ Dazu bemerken nun die Stimmen der 
Zeit: ,,Dieses Volk, das bei seiner Heissbltitig- 
keit die Tragik einer ungliicklichen Ehe und des 
Geschlechtlichen tiberhaupt nicht weniger em- 
pfindet als andere, halt mit tiberraschender 
Selbstverstandlichkeit und Klarheit an diesem 
gottlichen Grundgesetz fest, das ihm Kirche, 
gesund-natiirliches Empfinden und bittere Ge- 
ge aan in die Seele geschrieben ha- 

en.” 

Damit ist die Plage der Ehescheidung in 
Italien abgetan. Man weiss ja, wie weitma- 
schig die Gesetze sonst fiir die Zerst6rung des 
Ehebandes sich zeigen. In unserem Lande 
wird dabei dem Einzelbelieben oder dem Einzel- 
wohl das Allgemeinwohl geopfert. Dabei sind 
oft die Griinde, die fiir den Einzelfall angefitihrt 
werden, so fadenscheinig, dass das Verfahren 
eher als ein geschicktes Erzwingen, eines frivo- 
len Wunsches, denn als Lésung ernster Schwie- 
rigkeiten erscheint. Der Einfluss der Will- 
fahrigkeit der Staaten unseres Landes (mit 
einer einzigen Ausnahme), die Familie dem in 
vielen Fallen leichtsinnigen Begehren selbst- 
stichtiger Manner und Frauen zu opfern, wirkt 
zerstorend auf Volk und Gesellschaft. 


Holzhauer stiftete Bonifatius-Denkmal. 


IE zuvor ist so viel die Rede gewesen 

von Demokratie wie eben zu unserer Zeit. 
Kiindigt man auf solche Weise die nahende 
Herrschaft der Masse an? Beweisen die Ein- 
zelnen nicht heute schon weniger Initative und 
Tatkraft, als ihre Vorviater vor ftinfzig, siebzig 
und einhundert Jahren? Ausserdem verlisst 
sich alles auf den Staat und mit grossen Reich- 
timern ausgestattete Stiftungen. Wo wiirde 
heute noch ein armer Mann dran denken, ein 
schones Denkmal zu errichten? 

Gerade das tat ein thtiringer Holzhauer im 
18. Jahrhundert. Und zwar war das Denkmal 
bestimmt, das Andenken des hl. Bonifatius und 
elner moglicherweise von ihm geweihten Kirche 
zu erneuern und wach zu erhalten. Im Jahre 
1882 veroffentlichte der Deutsche Hausschatz, 
Regensburg, ein Bild der Denksiule nebst fol- 


gendem Bericht, der dazu beitragen sollte, un- 
sere Achtung vor den schlichten Vodern, die 
so viel um Gottes Willen taten und deren Na- 
men nie-in den Zeitungen standen, zu vermeh- 
ren. Wir lesen: 

,Altenberga ist ein Dorf im Amt Georgen- 
thal des Herzogsthums Gotha und liegt im Thi- 
ringer Wald. Auf einem Berg bei diesem Dorf 
stand die dlteste Kirche Thiiringen’s, die St. 
Johanneskirche, in welcher noch zu En- 
de des 17. Jahrhunderts Gottesdienst gehalten 
wurde. Dieselbe ward im Jahre 1040 von Lud- 
wig dem Gebarteten erbaut und zwar auf der 
Statte einer Kapelle, die nach der Sage im Jah- 
re 724 von dem heiligen Bonifatius eingeweiht 
worden war. Als die Johanniskirche im An- 
fang des 18. Jahrhunderts baufallig ward, wur- 
de unten im Thale die Immanuelskirche erbaut ; 
die altehrwiirdige Kirche auf dem Berge aber 
blieb sich selbst tiberlassen und stiirzte endlich 
ein. Dann holten sich davon die Bauern der 
umliegenden Dorfer die Steine zu ihren Bauten. 

, Die Lieblosigkeit, mit welcher man die 
Ueberreste des Altesten Gotteshauses Thiirin- 
gen’s beseitigte, schmerzte einen Holzhauer von 
Altenberga, Namens Nikolaus Briickner, wel- 
cher in seiner Jugend den Gottesdienst in der 
St. Johanneskirche noch besucht hatte, und er 
bestimmte in seinem Testamente zwanzig Meis- 
sener Gulden zur Errichtung eines Denksteines 
auf der Stelle, wo das alte Kirchlein gestanden 
hatte. Dieses Beispiel der Pietat fand Nach- 
ahmung. Durch freiwillige Beitrage wurden 
endlich 800 Thaler zusammengebracht, um 
Briickner’s Gedanken witirdig zu verkorpern. 
Das Bonifatius-Denkmal ward am 11. 
September, 1811, feierlich eingeweiht. Es hat 
die Gestalt eines alten Kirchenleuchters (und 
heisst deshalb noch im Volksmunde der ‘Kan- 
delaber’), der 9,5 Meter (also ungefahr 30 
Fuss) hoch ist, aus Sandstein besteht und auf 
acht Kugeln ruht. Den Schaft der Saule zieren 
unten Akanthusblatter, wahrend das Kapital 
mit drei Engelskopfchen geschmiickt ist und 
eine Feuerpfanne tragt, aus welcher drei ver- 
goldete, weithin leuchtende Flammenzungen als 
Sinnbild der heiligen Dreifaltigkeit auflodern.” 


Ein Belgisches Vorbild. 


ER katholische Arbeiter Amerikas sollte 
auf’s tiefste erfasst werden von dem Ge- 
danken, dass er berufen ist, eine eigene Mission 
zu erfiillen. Pius XI. erklart in der Enzyklika 
Quadragesimo anno, die christlich-soziale Bot- 
schaft sei dem Arbeiter vor allem durch Arbei- 
ter zu vermitteln. Dazu bedarf es der Ausbil- 
dung; diese Ausbildung muss Fiihrern in der 
Arbeiterschaft besonders in sozialen Kursen 
vermittelt werden. 

Vernachlassigt man es, die katholischen Ar- 
beiter unseres Landes fiir die Aufgabe zu ge- 
winnen, als Vertreter christ-katholischer An- 
schauungen im Kreise ihrer Mitarbeiter aufzu- 
treten, so werden sie mitfortgerissen werden von 
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der Strémung, die in nicht-katholischen Quellen 
ihren Ursprung hat. Ein Beiseitestehen gibt 
es nicht in solchen Fallen; es heisst mittreiben 
bis dorthin, wo der Abgrund droht, oder auf 
der Stelle, die man glaubt behaupten zu kénnen, 
zu kampfen. 

Der katholische Arbeiter Amerikas muss be- 
greifen lernen, dass er von einer von falschen 
Ideen geleiteten und erfiillten Welt umgeben 
ist. Er muss lernen, sich zu strauben gegen 
diese selben falschen Ideen. Er muss die Ge- 
sinnung pflegen, von der eine Gruppe armer 
belgischer Bergarbeiter erfiillt war, als sie be- 
schloss, das Zeichen des Heils als Beweis ihres 
Glaubens und ihrer Anschauungen den Feinden 
ihrer Religion zum Trotz aufzurichten. Wir 
erfahren dariiber folgendes aus einer europai- 
schen Quelle: 

»ln dem Grubenbezirk Borinage in Belgien, in dem 
die religionsfeindliche Werbung besonders eifrig war, 
errichteten die Bergarbeiter auf einem tberragenden 
Punkt ein sechzehn Meter hohes Betonkreuz. Die Ko- 
sten fiir dieses schwere Kreuz, das sechzehn Tonnen 
wiegt, haben sie durch eine Haussammlung unter den 
armen Bergarbeiterfamilien von Borinage freiwillig 
aufgebracht.” 

Oeffentliche Glaubensbekenntnisse dieser Art 
sind auch in unserem Lande wiinschenswert 
und notwendig. Im allgemeinen gewohnt man 
sich zu sehr daran, eine Haltung anzunehmen, 
in der die Anschauung zum Ausdruck kommt: 
»Hs ist nicht angebracht, anzustossen. Wir 
diirfen die Gegner nicht durch Betonung unse- 
rer religidsen Anschauungen herausfordern 
und uns keine Feinde machen.” Auf die Dau- 
er werden solche Mittel, die Gegner der Kir- 
che zu besanftigen, nichts ntitzen. 


Unser Schmerzenskind: die kath. Presse. 


“IT iiber zweihundert Jahren gibt es in 

unserem Lande deutsche Zeitungen. An- 
scheinend sind die Tage der heute noch beste- 
henden Blatter jedoch gezahlt. Die Zahl ihrer 
Leser ist im Schwinden begriffen, wahrend die 
Produktionskosten steigen. 

Mit der ersten Ausgabe des gegenwartigen 
Jahres erscheint der Wanderer in neuem For- 
mat. Der Schriftleiter des Blattes, Hr. Joseph 
Matt, erklart bei dieser Gelegenheit seinen Le- 
sern die Lage der Dinge, ohne sie zu triibe dar- 
zustellen. Fiir die Geschichte der deutschen 
Presse unseres Landes ist folgende Erklarung 
von Bedeutung: 

Rein geschaftlich betrachtet, wiirde sich der 
Aufwand an Zeit und Miihe und Geld fiir die 
Fortfiihrung unserer deutschen Blatter kaum 
noch verlohnen. Aber wir haben einen katho- 
lischen Zeitungsverlag nie als ,,Geschaft” im 
iiblichen Sinne des Wortes betrachtet. Hatten 
wir das getan, dann hatten wir uns schon lange 
einer verlockenderen ‘Tatigkeit zugewandt. 
Uns ist die Veroffentlichung katholischer Blat- 
ter ein verantwortungsvolles Amt, bei dem vor 
allem das Gute Wertmesser ist, das im Dienste 
von Wahrheit, Recht und Freiheit geleistet wer- 


den kann. Und dazu kommt unser den Lesern 
gegebenes Wort, dass wir die von ihnen be- 
wiesene Treue mit gleicher Treue vergelten 
wollen.” 

Weit davon entfernt, die Flinte ins Korn zu 
werfen, verspricht Joseph Matt seinen Lesern, 
die beiden von ihm herausgegebenen Blatter, 
Wanderer und Excelsior, wiirden weiter beste- 
hen, solange es Gott gefallt und solange eine 
hinreichende Zahl treuer Leser und Freunde es 
wunscht — — und ermoglicht.” 

Man hort viel von der Pflicht, unsaubere Wo- 
chen- und Monatschriften zu bekampfen und zu 
unterdriicken. Es will uns scheinen, dass man 
nicht genug tut, andererseits, die gute Presse 
zu pflegen. Man pflegt sie jedoch nicht nur mit 
dem Aufwand schéner Redensarten, ja nicht 
einmal durch blosse Abonnements. Katholische 
Blatter erftillen ihren Zweck nur dann, wenn 
sle gelesen und ihr Inhalt im Familien- und 
Freundeskreis eingehend erértert wird. Daran 
lasst man es bei uns fehlen. Es mangelt an 
Verstandnis und Interesse fiir die weitreichen- 
de Bedeutung der grossen Tagesfragen, fiir den 
rasenden Kampf der Geister, der mit seinem 
Larme die Welt erfiillt und die Gemiiter ver- 
wirrt. Manche kathol. Blatter legen zu viel Ge- 
wicht auf sog. katholische Neuigkeiten und be- 
tonen zu wenig die kathol. Lebensfragen, von 
denen so viel abhangt. 

Die in deutscher Sprache veroffentlichten ka- 
thol. Blatter unseres Landes haben in dieser 
Hinsicht ihre Leser trefflich bedient. Sie haben 
diese gelehrt, ihre Zeit zu verstehen, die der 
kathol. Sache drohenden Gefahren zu erkennen 
und ebenso die Notwendigkeit der Abwehr. 
Deshalb ist es wiinschenswert, dass die heute 
noch bestehenden deutschen kathol. Blatter und 
Zeitschriften uns noch recht lange erhalten 
bleiben mogen. 


Ermutigend. 


IE grosses Zutrauen die C. St. geniesst, 
bewies sich wieder einmal, als wir uns 
vor Weihnachten mit der Bitte an unsere Mit- 
glieder und Freunde wandten, unsere Anstalt 
aus einer Notlage zu befreien. Die veroffent- 
lichte Gabenliste beweist die Willfahrigkeit, mit 
der man unserem Ansuchen entsprach. Doch 
die grésste Genugtuung und Ermunterung ge- 
wihrten uns nicht die zahlreichen Gaben, son- 
dern die vielen aufmunternden und zustimmen- 
den Zuschriften. Ihr Inhalt wiirde Seiten die- 
ses Blattes fiillen. Daher nur einige Beispiele. 
Aus einer kleinen Ortschaft in Missouri 
schrieb uns die Tochter eines langjahrigen 
Freundes unserer Sache, sie lege einen Check 
von $2.54 bei. ,,Frau Katharina... . gab ei- 
nen Dollar und das tibrige schenkt mein Vater, 
dem es augenblicklich nicht so gut geht. Da 
er bereits 82 Jahre zahlt, macht sich das Alter 
nun bemerkbar. Wir steuern gerne bei zu dem 
guten Zweck, doch z. Zt. ist das Geld ein wenig 
knapp.” <r 
Aus einem Frauenkloster in Illinois floss uns 
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eine Gabe zu, bestimmt fiir unsern Emergency 
Fund. Im Begleitschreiben hiess es: 

,» Wir lasen von der Notlage der Central-Stelle im 
Kath. Wochenblatt und moéchten hiermit ein kleines 
Scherflein beitragen fiir Ihren Zweck. Es ist uns un- 
gemein leid, dass wir nicht mehr zu schicken vermogen, 
weil Sie uns so oft grossmiitig bei der Versendung von 
Kleidungsstiicken nach Deutschland geholfen haben in 
friiheren Jahren.” 

Das Schreiben schliesst mit der Versiche- 
rung: ,,Mégen sich recht viele edle Seelen fin- 
den, die Ihnen beistehen, Ihr vortreffliches 
Werk aufrecht zu erhalten.” Gott sei Dank, 
unser Aufruf fand vielerorts Gehor. Er be- 
wies, dass sich unser Anstalt Vertrauen erwor- 
ben hat. 


Aus der Bucherwelt. 


Psichari, Ernest. Der Wiistenritt des Hauptmanns 
(iibersetzt von Gustav Dieringer). Herder. 
Freiburg, 1937. 133 S. $1,-. 


RNEST PSICHARI, der von der franzosi- 

schen Akademie preisgekronte Schriftstel- 
ler, beschreibt in diesem Buch seinem Weg zur 
katholischen Kirche. Als Enkel des bekannten 
Ernest Renan, der vor allem mit seinem ,,Leben 
Jesu” dem Agnostizismus in Frankreich zum 
Siege verhalf, wurde E. Psichari in heidnisch- 
humanistischem Geiste erzogen. Ohne inneren, 
religidsen Halt fiihrte er schon in friiher Ju- 
gend ein sittenloses Leben. Aber seine gerade, 
ehrliche Natur lehnte sich dagegen auf. Er 
verliess Frankreich und ging als Berufsoffizier 
nach Afrika, wo er von 1909 ab drei Jahre lang 
die Wiiste durchzog. 

Dieser Wiistenritt des Hauptmanns, ,,Le voy- 
age du centurion” (wie der franzésische Titel 
lautet), ist jedoch nicht nur _ personliches 
Schicksal. Der Hauptmann Maxence, wie Psi- 
chari sich in dieser Erzahlung nennt, ist viel- 
mehr der Centurio, ,,der ewige Hauptmann des 
Evangeliums”, tiber den der Herr staunte und 
sagte: ,,;Wahrlich, Ich sage euch, bei niemand 
in Israel habe Ich solchen Glauben gefunden”’. 
In der Stille und Einsamkeit der Wiiste erlebt 
der Hauptmann das Wunderwerk der Welt- 
schopfung, das ihm unter all dem Menschen- 
werk der Civilisation verborgen geblieben war. 
Dort, wo die Natur, unberiihrt von Menschen- 
handen, noch die urspriingliche Schonheit tragt 
in der sie aus Gottes Schépferhand hervorging, 
dort findet er durch die sichtbare Schépfung 
den Weg zum unsichtbaren Schopfer. Er fiihlt, 
,dass er am Rande der Erde, am Rande des 
Lebens ist, am aussersten Rande, wo man die 
Ewigkeit streift ... wo man erst wahrhaft ein 
Mensch ist’? — — Und noch eine andere Bot- 
schaft hat die Wiiste fiir ihn: ,, Afrika ist nicht 
Aufruhr, sondern Unterwerfung. Hier muss 
man gehorchen ...”’ Dieses Land fordert alle 
guten Eigenschaften des Soldaten, und Max- 
ence ist gern bereit, diese Forderungen zu er- 
fiillen, denn er ist Soldat mit Leib und Seele. 
Doch im unendlichen Schweigen der Wiiste 
kann er die Stimmen in seinem Innern nicht 
iberhoren: Warum gehorchen? Und wem? 
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Frankreich? — ,,Frankreich, das Land seines 
Elends, blieb hinter ihm”. Aber da ist noch 
sein ideales ,,Frankreich im Helm_ der Ver- 
nunft, im Panzer des Glaubens”. — Und in Ge- 
sprachen mit seinen mohammedanischen Solda- 
ten, den glaubigen Unglaubigen, wird es 
ihm vollends klar, dass er nur als Gesandter 
des christlichen Abendlandes bestehen kann. 
,»Zwanzig Jahrhunderte Christentum scheiden 
ihn von den Mauren”. Kein Volk kann eine sol- 
che Tradition verleugnen, selbst wenn es sich 
noch so sehr darum bemiiht. — — Doch auch 
jetzt, da er die Majestat Gottes und die Herr- 
lichkeit Seiner Kirche erkannt hat, fehlt ihm 
noch Eines: Die Gnade des Kindseins. Er weiss 
noch nicht um seinen himmlischen Vater und 
seine heilige Mutter, die Kirche. Erst muss 
noch die Gnade in dieses aufnahmebereite Herz 
dringen und es hinaufheben in géttliches Leben. 
—  — Nach seiner Riickkehr nach Frankreich 
wurde Psichari in die Kirche aufgenommen. 
Zwei Jahre spater rief Frankreich ihn aber- 
mals zu den Waffen, und zu Beginn des Welt- 
krieges starb er in Belgien den Heldentod. 
Meisterhafte Schilderungen von Wiistenland- 
schaften, einsamen Lagerfeuern und nachtli- 
chen Wiistenritten, von Kampfen, Leiden und 
Entbehrungen, von menschlichem Versagen 
und heroischem Ringen um Gott folgen einan- 
der in dieser Erzahlung. Ueber allem aber 
waltet Gottes weise Vorsehung, und in allem 
wirkt und wirbt geheimnisvoll die Gnade, von 
den ersten Tagen in der Wiiste, da ein Freund 
des Hauptmanns ihm von einer Wallfahrt 
schreibt: ,,Es schien mir, die heilige Jungfrau 
weine um Dich und liebe Dich. Willst Du nicht 
auf sie h6ren?’”’, bis zur letzten Zeile des Bu- 
ches, da der Hauptmann in heiliger Verwunde- 
rung ausruft: ,,0 Herr, ist es so einfach, Dich 
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zu lieben ? ARNOLD LADEMANN, 8.J. 
St. Marys, Kans. 
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